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FORTY-THIRD YEAR 


Going Back to 
MT. SINAI to 


Try to Learn 
Drought Cycle 


HE PATHFINDER is known to be 
ilmost goofy on the subject of 
vcles.” There is scarcely anything 
ler the sun which the ingenuity 
labor of the Pathfinder investi- 
gators have not Been able to reduce 
to some sort of system, on the basis of 
the facts, illumined by the crystal- 
clear. light of science and reason. 
Though the attitude of the world in 
general toward this matter of cycles 
ne of cold skepticism, it is grati- 
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Pathfinder travel editor’s sketch of Mt. 
Serbal—altitude 6,700 feet—identified by 
St. Jerome as Mt. Sinai. 
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fying to point out that President 
Roosevelt seems to have become a 

vert. He has come forward and 

en his seat on the “mourners’ 

bench.” In his address accepting the 


call to arms, you remember he 
1, with great impressiveness: 


ere is a MYSTERIOUS CYCLE in 


ian events. To some generations, 
h is given. Of others, much is 
pected. This generation has a 


lezvous with destiny.” 
The New Deal leaders, having start- 
n so late to learn about climatic 
les, now find this nation in the 
-* es of a death-dealing scourge of 
uught which was totally unforeseen 
| unprovided for. The United States 
“GONE DRY” in a new and tragic 
se. There is no longer any room 
argument on the subject. The 
shington Star says: “The drought 
omes the principal threat to U. S. 
overy.”’ The Washington Post 
iks of this as a “recurrent drought” 
d intimates that measures ought to 
ve been taken to reckon with it. 
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B. C. Forbes, in the Washingfon two or three years. It falls 
Herald, says that the lesson of the  steadily—on the just as well as the 
drought is enough to damn the theory unjust. In normal times these dust 


of “artificial scarcity,” and adds: “Na- 
ture is now taking revenge. But, un- 
fortunately, the punishment is not 
falling upon the instigators of the 
heinous economic crime—the Tug- 
wells and others who' defiantly flew 
in the face of nature are still drawing 
from you and me, taxpayers, more 
money than they ever before earned. 
The sufferers are the ordinary folks, 
ordinary families all over America, 
who are confronted with higher 
prices, higher costs of living; also, 
all individuals and families who have 
saved money and invested it; indeed, 
the whole population.’ 

The workers in the Weather Bureau 
have been so buried up in trouble that 
they have not had time to pull their 
statistics together. The Pathfinder 
asks pity and compassion for the poor 
Weather Man. He is expected to re- 
main cool as a cucumber and to 
answer all questions politely and po- 
litically, when others are either crazy 
with the heat, or suffering with the 
cold in midsummer, with their winter 
clothes on. The “mean” temperatures 
for last year haven’t been figured out 
yet. Probably they are so very mean 
that the sharps are afraid to tackle 
them. Anyway, weather figures are 
always a delusion and snare. Accord- 
ing to the official statement the aver- 
age temperature for the month of 
June in Washington, D. C., was 72.8 
degrees—which was actually ABOVE 


the normal temperature of 72.2 de- 
grees for that month. And this in 


spite of the fact which everybody in 


Washington knew from his own ex- 
perience, that June was much cooler 


than usual—instead of being warmer. 
Judging by the very backward corn 
crop, June in the eastern section of 
the country was cooler than normal, 
egardless of what the official records 
show. 


There is 6ne explanation to this 
however. The HUMIDITY all this 
vear has been below normal, and this 


has made it so that the heat has not 
been felt as it is when the air is moist. 
It is an odd fact—not known by many 

that conditions which produce a 
certain type of weather in one sec- 
tion may produce a very different type 
in another section. It is a scientific 
fact—also known to only a few—that 
before a rain drop can form, it must 
have a particle of dust for a nucleus 


or starting point. No dust, no rain. 
The whole East has been blanketed 


with dust not only all this year but 





particles would bring the rain drops 
down with them and we would have 
an abundant supply of moisture. But 
when the air itself is dust-dry, there 
is no moisture to condense into rain, 
and there can be no rain. This ex- 
explains why, even in the East right 
now, the people are having to be given 
relief from the drought, due to the 
burnt-up fields and also the dried-up 
springs and lowered water-table. 
The Pathfinder has frequently quot- 
ed Dr. Joseph B. Kincer, chief of the 
climate and crop division of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Dr. Kincer has com- 
piled tables showing the average pre- 





“Holy stairway” up the slopes of Mt. Sinai. 

Pilgrims can pass through the gate only 

after being freed from their sins by the 
monks of St. Catharine’s monastery. 


cipitation and temperature for each 
month of each year away back to the 
very earliest date at which there are 
any records—which is 1817. Not 
1917, but 1817. Dr. Kincer therefore 
knows as much about the way the 
weather acts as anyone can know, 
until more fundamental researches 
are made into the whole subject of 


(Continued on page 20) 






































TIMELY TOPICS 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS ACT 


On the last day of the recent session 
Congress passed the Walsh-Healey 
Government Contracts Act. Referred 
to as the “back-door NRA” this new 
law provides that in any contract made 
and entered into by any executive de- 
partment, independent establishment, 
or other agency or instrumentality of 
the United States, or by the District of 
Columbia, or by any corporation all of 
the stock of which is beneficially own- 
ed by the United States for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles, and equipment in 
any amount exceeding $10,000, there 
shall be included stipulations that the 
contractor must pay the prevailing 
minimum wages in his locality. It fur- 
ther provides that no labor used on 
the contract is to be permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day or 40 
hours a week; that no boy under 16 
or girl under 18 or convict labor is to 
be employed, and that no part of the 
contract is to be executed under un- 
sanitary or unsafe working conditions. 

The Secretary of Labor, adminis- 
trator of the act, will determine the 
minimum local wages as well as make 
investigations into working condi- 
tions in firms bidding on government 
contracts. On motion or complaint of 
a violation of any of the provisions of 
the law the Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to hold hearings and to issue 
orders requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of evidence under oath, The 
Secretary of Labor is also authorized 
to make exceptions in cases where jus- 
tice and public interest will be best 
served. Because the act does not ap- 
ply to purchases of materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment purchased in the 
open market it is felt it will have little 
effect on business. However, it will 
greatly increase government red tape 
and tend to limit the number of firms 
seeking government business. 

eo 


WANT MORE GOLD IN DOLLAR 

Only a few years ago our financial 
and economic ills were being attrib- 
uted to the inadequacy of the world’s 
supply of gold. As recently as 1930 
eminent economists voiced strong ar- 
guments to support their contentions 
that the too small supply of gold was 
one of the world’s most important 
problems, Their fears at that time of 
a shortage of the monetary metal, 
however, are now known to have been 
greatly exaggerated. And today we 
actually find economists everywhere 
struggling with the problem of an ex- 
cess of gold. While most of the coun- 
tries of the world are now “officially” 
off the so-called gold standard they 
are really still on that standard for all 
practical purposes. 

Nearly all the countries that for- 
swore the gold standard now have 
more gold reserve than when on the 
gold standard. England has more gold 








than she had when she théoretically 
left the gold standard. So does the 
United States. In fact we have more 
gold stocks than at any time in our 
history as a nation. Your Uncle Sam- 
uel has more than $10,000,000,000 salt- 
ed away in the various vaults of the 
Treasury and other places of safe 
keeping. And more and more is still 
coming from abroad and piling up 
here each day. 

Indeed, we have so much of the 
yellow metal stored away for future 
use that the cry has already been 
raised for our immediate return to 
the gold standard. The bankers are 
also yelling for an increase in the gold 
content of the dollar. Congress, you 
will recall, gave President Roosevelt 
power to vary the gold content of the 
dollar from 50 to 60 cents as it may 
suit the nation’s purposes. He can 
change the basis any time without 
notice. His proclamation of 1934 re- 
duced the weight of gold which the 
dollar stands for from 25.8 grains to 
15 5/21, grains. This meant a decrease 
of about 40.94 per cent. What the 
President actually did was to set a 
round price for gold of $35 an ounce 
in place of the old figure of $20.67 an 
ounce which had been on the statute 
books for a century. In other words 
the dollar was devalued from 100 to 
59.06 cents. Thus the frequent refer- 
ence to the dollar as being worth only 
60 cents today. 

While the President has made no 
move to increase the gold content in 
his devalued dollar, bankers are con- 
tending that a moderate increase 
would serve as a means of preventing 
runaway inflation. The chief propo- 
nent of this view is Edmund Platt, 
vice president of a New York corpora- 
tion and former vice chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Speaking re- 
cently at a round table conference on 
credit control at the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of Virginia 
Platt called attention to the enormous 
imports of unwanted gold into this 
country, declared our devaluation of 








—Washington Star 


The man who hitched himself up with the 

bull calf. Credit inflation is plunging right 

ahead, but the bankers can’t do anything 
about it. 


The Pathfinde; 


the dollar was “purely wanton and 
without any real reason,” and said 
the American dollar “is certain}, 
greatly undervalue.” Contending that 
we are on the gold standard for a)! 
practical purposes, the speaker said 

“It only remains to make it a litt), 
more certain, barring further devaly 
ation and making our currency defi 
nitely redeemable in gold, coin, as \ 
as in gold bars * * * I have on! 
to add that in my opinion unless 
do add a few more grains to the ¢ 
dollar, stopping its devaluation, st 
ping gold imports and promoting s 
exports, in addition to raising rese: 
requirements and in addition to 
orous efforts to balance our bud 
* * * we shall have allowed 
reservoir to overflow so long that 
foundations will be too much w: 
ened for repairs and the flood 
be upon us.” 
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DROUGHT AND HEAT DAMAGIN: 

It is too early yet to even esti 
the great damage done by this 
mer’s unprecedented drought i: 
Middle West and the blistering ! 
wave that sizzled most of the na 
during the first 12 days of July. A 
various government agencies rus! 
relief to the farmers and their fan 
in the most severely stricken dri 
areas weather officials pointed oul | 
the weather for the entire pa 
months had not only been bad 
really one of the most remar!} 
periods on the Weather Bu: 
books. These books show that in 
part of the country or another wea! 
men have recorded the coldest win! 
the hottest summer, the worst flo 
the most devastating duststorms, 
the most severe tornadoes and h 
canes in history. 

Adding to the suffering of thos: 
the dry regions were the almost 
bearable temperatures. In the D 
tas where the thermometer registe! 
below freezing for 96 consecutive d 
last winter the mercury stood 
above the 100 degree mark, as in 1 
of the afflicted area. At some p: 
official temperatures of 112 and 120 « 
grees were recorded for eight strai 
days. Nearly 500 persons died or w 
drowned while seeking relief fron 
heat at beaches. Then the heat v 
spread eastward blanketing the en! 
nation from the parched drought ar 
of the Middle West to the Atl 
Coast and from Florida far into (¢ 
ada on the north, converting 
town and country into one vast ov 
The official high temperature at \: 
York City was 102, but unofficial | 
ords went as high as 115. Washing 
recorded 105 degrees, Philadelphia |! 
Trenton, N. J., 105, and Chicago ! 
Deaths of more than 1,000 peo; 
throughout the nation were attribut 
to the record-breaking heat. 

As bullétins from the Western pla! 
continued to pour into Washingto 
telling of the ruined crops, starv! 
cattle and suffering man, relief effo! 
were intensified with the Presiden! 
himself at the head of the drough 
relief set-up, As his orders went 0u! 
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SAYS iT DOES 
THAT EVERY 


FOUR YEARS 
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—Washington News 


That “third party threat” is a political 
“Old Faithful” and it can be counted on 
to spout up once in every so often. 


ut the red tape and place direct 
relief and loans in the hands of the 
dy farm families, the President an- 
uunced that he would make a per- 
sonal tour of the drought section in 
\ugust, probably about the time of the 
lebration by the two Dakotas of the 
mond jubilee of their admission to 

the status of territory. 
Officials of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ent Administration and the Rural 
Resettlement Administration estimate 
hat between three and five million 
m dwellers have been seriously af- 
fected by the Western drought. The 
ettlement Administration plans to 
spend over $1,600,000 monthly for a 
dole of $20 each to suffering farm fam- 
s, make available $9,000,000 for 
p loans and another $9,000,000 for 
| loans. The RA has already allot- 
over $380,000 for direct relief in 
e states. Not only has the AAA soil 
servation program been modified 
help the drought-ruined farmers, 


the RA has declared a one-year 
ratorium on rural rehabilitation 
ns to between 25,000 and 30,000 
mers of the nearly 275 drought- 
icken counties in nine states. Re- 


ts from the five hardest hit states 
tinue to show the most severe dam- 


in the Dakotas. This, the worst 
suught in our history, has already 


led up losses exceeding $300,000,000 
me estimators claim $3,000,000,000) 

| made government dependents of 
r 200,000 farm families. Sut it 
ll not be possible to judge the full 
ct of the drought until next winter 
ien farmers have to buy feed for 
ds and food for humans. Then the 
lire nation will feel the effects of 
drought because sharp rises in 
i prices are imminent. Despite the 
ought, however, farmers, because of 
‘ higher prices, stand to receive ap- 
ximately $600,000,000 for their 1936 
heat crop, a six year high, or more 
in they have received for their 
heat in any year.since 1929. The 
ly 1 estimates of the Department of 
Crop Reporting Board 


placed 1936 wheat production above 
that of 1935 and this year’s corn yield 
slightly below that of last year. But 
that was before the dry fields in the 
nation’s “bread basket’ had _ been 
scorched and cooked by July’s sun. 
cceecalndlliiiesiaetenimiasien 


SHIPPING GIVEN DIRECT AID 


So far as this country’s merchant 
marine is concerned the 74th Congress 
left as one of its most important lega- 
cies a brand new plan for the devel- 
opment and maintenance of shipping. 
The Ship Subsidy Bill, now law, au- 
thorizes the granting by thé govern- 
ment of direct subsidies up to the 
equivalent of 50 per cent of the con- 
struction costs of vessels to ship oper- 
ators. This direct plan of aid to our 
merchant marine replaces the old 
ocean mail contract scheme which was 
a form of subsidy in disguise, and none 
too effective. The reason Uncle Sam 
has to come to the aid of his private 
shipping interests is that nearly all 
foreign governments of any impor- 
tance grant subsidies, and big ones, to 
their steamship companies. A self- 
supporting American merchant marine 
cannot hope to compete with such 
opposition in ocean commerce. 

For a number of years the govern- 
ment has been indirectly subsidizing 





our merchant marine by awarding 
ocean mail contracts to steamship 
companies. Payments to the operators 


of these foreign lines for such service 
were nearly always excessive. When 
the new law became effective con- 
tractors on 43 ocean mail routes were 
carrying the United States mail despite 
the fact that one-third of these routes 
have been declared unnecessary. To 
remedy this situation and at the same 
time improve our merchant marine 
President Roosevelt, in 1935, proposed 
to Congress that “we end this subter- 


fuge” of ocean mail subsidies and 
stated what should be done. Congress 


delayed the necessary legislation until 
the closing days of the last session. 
But it did a good job of it when it 
did get around to it. 

The new Ship Subsidy law is declar- 


3 
ed to be the soundest piece of legisla- 
tion enacted at the whole second ses- 
sion of the 74th Congress. It does 
much more than give outright subsi- 
dies in place of ocean mail contracts 
and loans. The law sets up a com- 
plete new government agency to nur- 
ture the merchant marine. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint a Nation- 


_al Maritime Commission of five mem- 


bers to administer the 
the law. 


provisions of 
As yet this commission has 
not been named. When finally ap- 
pointed, however, it will find itself 
vested with vast powers. It will as- 
sume the duties of the old Shipping 
Board and carry a large number of 
additional duties. Besides overhaul- 
ing the antiquated Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and Steamboat Inspection it will 
look after wage scales and working 
conditions on vessels with an eye to 
justice and decency. The law provides 
for differentials in subsidies between 
the East and West coasts. Steamship 
companies receiving this new type 
federal aid are forbidden to pay their 
executives salaries in excess of $25,000 
a year. All old ocean mail contracts 
will be canceled on or before June 
30, 1937. 
cectiingnnieabigiiliaiiipmieminnnnitin 


TICKS LIVE WITHOUT FOOD 


Three years with nothing to eat or 
drink does not injure the health of a 
dog tick. Nor does the creature object 
to being frozen. He can live through 
both ordeals with no apparent ill ef- 
fects. Scientists at the Department of 
Agriculture have discovered these facts 
through experiments made for the 
purpose of studying possible means 
of controlling this insect which in 
the last few years has been spreading 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever through 
a number of eastern states. 
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FOREIGN 


CHINA 


Repeated demands by Southern Chi- 
nese officials for war against Japan 
were rejected by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist party) which ordered 
Gen. Chen Chia-tang dismissed as 
commander of the Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi armies and abolished the 
semi-independent government of the 
Southwest comprising the South Po- 
litical Council and the Southwest 
Executive Committee. Instead of ac- 
ceeding to Canton’s demands the Kuo- 
mintang established a National De- 
fense Council comprising leaders of 
North, Central and South China to 
consider national problems. South- 
western leaders defied the authority 
of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Nanking dic- 
tator, by renaming Gen. Chen Chia- 
tang commander-in-chief of the South- 
western armies. The present trouble 
between North and South China is 
simply a continuation of the old fight 
after the Canton and Nanking govern- 
ments were set up following the revo- 
lution of 1911. Since that time Nan- 
king has been making an effort to 
unify all China into one strong gov- 
ernment. But when the present threat 
of civil war is over China will-not be 
any closer to unification than before. 
Japanese officials at Shanghai expect 
the present Nanking-Southwestern 
crisis to be indefinitely prolonged and 
that when it is ended it will not be 
definitely settled. Such is the way 
of the Chinese. 


FRANCE 


In celebration of Bastille Day from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 lined the streets of 
Paris to watch and cheer a gigantic 
military demonstration. Later Na- 
tionalists, Rightists and Leftists bat- 
tled police in several] parts of the city. 
Several score were injured. 

While the number of strikers had 
been reduce to less than 100,000 the 
government in cooperation with com- 
mittees of Left parties attempted to 
end the “folded arms” strike which 
has gripped the nation since Leon 
Blum became Premier. At first daring 
the government to use force in stop- 
ping the strikes after it had promised 
the Senate public order would be 
maintained, the Communists later 
changed their stand and urged the 
workers not to continue action which 
would turn the public against them. 

Peace Pilgrims of 14 nations, num- 
bering 30,000, paid homage to the dead 
at Verdun and with outstretched arms 
swore individually an oath of peace. 


ITALY 


In answer to Britain’s order to 
withdraw her Mediterranean fleet the 
first units of the 40,000 Italian troops 
in Libya sailed for home, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, foreign minister, in- 
formed Sir Eric Drummond, British 
ambassador in Roma. 

“Mass reprisals” against the Ethi- 









opian tribesmen of Wallega Province 
who killed 10 Italian Airmen were 
ordered by the government, it was re- 
ported in Roma. A fleet of airplanes 
was instructed to bomb the entire area 
where the Italians were ambushed. 


JAPAN 

The 15 leaders of the February re- 
volt were put to death for their part 
in the plot, the War Office announced. 
Two of those originally sentenced by 
the military court were apparently 
spared, but no reason for the stay 
was given. 


CANADA 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliva Dionne, parents of the famous 
quintuplets, at Callander, Ont., in the 
same farmhouse and same room where 
the quintuplets arrived. 


BELGIUM 


Postponement or cancellation of the 
tentative conference of Locarno pow- 
ers was reported under consideration 
at Bruxelles. 


IRELAND 
Northern Ireland celebrated the 
246th anniversary of the battle of 


Boyne. More than 250,000 Orangemen 
took part in this annual demonstra- 
tion in commemoration of King Wil- 
liam’s victory. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A major step in the reconciliation 
with Italy was taken with Admiralty 
announcement of the withdrawal of 
the British fleet from the Mediterran- 
ean Sea where it had been since last 
summer when the outbreak of war 
with Italy on the Ethiopian issue was 
imminent. With Italy’s coincidental 
withdrawal of troops from Libya (see 
Italy) the pledges of mutual assistance 
against Mussolini drawn up last De- 
cember are expected to be dissolved 
shortly. 

Parliament received supplementary 
estimates for the defense services 
amounting to $100,000,000. This was 
in addition to the huge sum already 
asked for when the original appro- 
priations were made. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, first lord of the 
admiralty, told a large crowd at South- 
ampton Great Britain was building a 
virutally new fleet 
“strong enough to 
go anywhere.” 
Warning of star- 
vation within six 
weeks if the Brit- 
ish Isles were 
blockaded, he said 
the rebuilding of 
the fleet had been 
delayed so long it 
was now neces- 
sary to start from 
the bottom and 
build anew. 

To a Parliament 





Hoare so used to receiv- 
ing shocks it has 
turned phlegmatic Viscount Cran- 


borne, parliamentary under secretary 
for foreign affairs, gave the House offi- 
cial confirmation of the report Ger- 
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—Detroit Nev the wal 
Those European dictators think it’s a gr: od a 
joke that we still bother with elections. Karly 
many was fortifying Helgoland. Phi a 
also revealed other islands near { al 
mouth of the River Elbe were bx Ch a 
fortified by Hitler who in rebuildi Sanaa 
the defenses on Helgoland violate: a chi 
once again the Versailles treaty w! wes Fee 
provided for the demilitarization nor - 
the isle. = 4 
Wearing his uniform of light b = ‘of 
as chief of the air force, King Edw a i te 
inspected the nations’ air strength j al eal 
tour of several airdromes. adverse 
SPAIN ss 
Jose Calvo Sotelo, 47-year-old M: “iol Pe, 
archist Deputy and outstanding le. ” - 
er of the conservative opposition sotiate ‘ 
Parliament, was assassinated foll: caoumtl 
ing the death of a police guard li ind new 
tenant. Further reprisals between | 1934 at | 
radicals and Rightists burst thro a Au 
the Leftist government army ruk ae e 
when several other persons were slain een ale 
at Sotelo’s home town of Drense and hook al 
in Madrid. Neada ‘al 
le Sa 
BRAZIL \ few 
Brazilian authorities order sti ments f 
watch along that country’s coastli the ace 
and international borders to prev: a 
the entry of Bela Kun, once Com sag K 
nist dictator of Hungary, reported V; to 
sent there by the Comintern. fel = 
( re 
SWITZERLAND Hungari 
The Dardanelles conference at M: these jou 
treux continued to wrestle with th the fact 
basic issue of whether in time of v Austro-I 
with Turkey neutral, the Straits sho. sult 
be open to belligerents, as Great B: change 
ain desires, or completely closed plated, 
Russia demands. A compromis: ounc 
the demands of the latter two nati ly su 
written by the French Delegate ilved 
submitted to the British. Turkey : sovernm 
warning to the nations not taking | trict 
in the Dardanelles conference that | t any 
need not expect preferential treatin ity a 
in the passage of their ships throu hen 
the Straits. Although a signatory h the 
the Straits convention Italy decli! pro 
to participate in the conference. | verman)} 
lomats attending the conference \ustri 
mitted the recent Austro-German | in 
would influence their deliberati: ntry. 
and Rumanian Foreign Minister Ni ig he 
las Titulescu charged England nity 
following a two-faced policy—su she 
porting collective security and regi: 0-Au: 
al pacts in Geneve and sabotaging the ted by 
at Montreux. Then Britain warne’ lain mes 
of “undue optimism” as to a Dard 1 bet 
nelles accord, indicating she had no! en th 
approved certain decisions of t! each 
Montreux delegates. meas 
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Austro-German Pact 
Dictators’ Deal 


What was denied five years ago by 
legal means is now accomplished willy 
silly without sanction of clergy, king 
or court of law. It is the Austro- 
German pact of alliance which was 
drawn up in secret and launched on an 
unsuspecting world which ever since 
the war has fought tooth and nail to 
prevent an unholy mating of the two 
German countries, 

Early in 1931 Berlin and Wien pro- 
posed to undertake a customs union 
which would abolish for a certain 
period all tariff duties between them. 


Chief among those who raised a 
camor at what was termed actual 
“anschluss” (union of the two states) 
was France, and joining with her were 
other Allied powers who feared this 
union Would upset the post-war bal- 


ance of power, The World Court was 
sked to pass on this proposed union 
and under promptings from France an 
adverse decision was rendered. The 
eight-to-seven opinion declared the 
collaboration of the two states would 
violate Austria’s pledges given at Ge- 
n in 1922 that she would not ne- 
gotiate “any economic or financial en- 
sasements” which would affect her 
independent status. From then until 
1934 at the time of the German-inspir- 
ed Austrian Nazi coup to seize the 
state, active agitation for anschluss 
was abandoned. But it was in the 
back of both Austrian and German 
heads all the time. 

\ few days before radio announce- 
ments from the two capitals told of 
the accord there were whisperings 
such a pact was in the offing. Chan- 

r Kurt Schuschnigg had already 
been to Roma to talk to Mussolini and 
\ Chancellor Eduard Baar-Baaren- 
feld went to Budapest to chat with 
Hungarian statesmen. The reason for 
these journeys, it was pointed out, was 
the fact that signatories of the Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian accord of 1934 must 

ult the other parties whenever a 

ige in foreign policy is contem- 
plated. So to the world in general the 
ouncement of the pact was not en- 
ly surprising, but to the countries 
iived it was a bolt from the blue— 
government newspaper censorship is 
trict in those two nations. 

any rate the accord, which is in 

ity an agreement and not a treaty 
hence does not have to be filed 

1 the League of Nations, contains 

provisions. The first of these is: 
many recognizes the independence 

\ustria. Second, neither is to inter- 

in the internal affairs of either 

ntry. Third, Austria agrees to 
ig her political policies into con- 
nity with recognition of the fact 

She is a German state—but the 

o-Austro-Hungarian pact is not af- 
ted by this provision. Fourth, cer- 

1 measures for lessening the ten- 

1 between the countries are to be 

en through the issuance of decrees 

each of the signatories. These lat- 
measures will include abolition of 


; 








the 1,000-mark charge on a visa on the 
passport of a citizen of one of the two 
countries entering the other nation. 
There are two versions as to how 
the pact came about. The one current 
in Berlin is that Italy needed to gain 
a new ally in the face of the new 
Anglo-French line-up and broached 
the subject at the conference Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg and Mussolini had. 
The other, floating about Paris, was 
that Germany was fearful the forth- 
coming parley of the Locarno powers 
would encircle her 
still more and de- 
termined to erect 
a barrier between 
France and her 
eastern Allies. As 
for the pact itself 
no one can tell 
just what it means. 
In ene part Aus- 
tria’s independ- 
ence is recognized 
while in another 
secuion the nation 
is acknowledged 
to be a German 
State. According- 
ly, there is some 
ground for think- 
ing this accord is 
but the first step toward an eventual 
union. It was also bruited about there 
were two secret clauses attached to 
the accord. The first of these was 
supposed to be for the purpose of 
placing the Austrian army on a foot- 
ing which would enable it to with- 
stand any of a number of enemies and 
for this purpose 300,000 men were to 
be placed under arms. The other 
clause had to do with the restoration 
of the Hapsburg throne, with Austria 
promising to postpone that evil day 
for the present by stating the restora- 
tion issue was not “a topical problem.” 
Elsewhere in Europe there was con- 
siderable consternation over this pret- 
ty kettle of fish. In the first place it 
was expected the meeting of the Lo- 
carno powers would be delayed be- 
cause of the German-Austrian de- 
marche. Nothing can be done in 
Bruxelles where the meeting is to be 
held unless Germany and Italy are 
there, and the indications were they 
would not now attend. France further 
takes it on the chin in losing her 
eastern allies. With this solid barrier 
erected from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
the day of French influence in that 
sector of Europe is now ended. Italy 
can take care of Yugoslavia; Czecho- 
slovakia, neighbor of enemies and 
miles away from friends (France and 
Russia), must sue for the best terms 
possible in case of aggression; while 
Rumania is helpless to do anything but 
cling to the nearby protecting Soviet 
Union. From now on Italy and Ger- 
many will be the dominant influence 
in the Balkans and in the light of this 
present step the recent visit of Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht to the Balkans to 
arrange for the bartering of Yugo- 
slavian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Hun- 
garian products for German goods 
takes on a new Significance. It all 
goes to show how well things are 


Schuschnigg 
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planned over there in Berlin. But 
more important still is the strong po- 
sition Italy and Germany are now in. 
They can demand almost anything of 
France and Britain in return for their 
political cooperation and get it. For 
instance, it would not be “the very 
midsummer of madness” as our states- 
men are fond of quoting lately, to sup- 
pose Mussolini might ask the Anglo- 
French team to recognize his acces- 
sion of Ethiopia as the price of his 
attending the little get-together in 
Bruxelles. And by the same token 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler might let one of 
his favorites go to the same parley if 
France and Mussolini would make him 
a loan of—well, say, several million 
marks, Hitler and Mussolini must be 
rather pleased with themselves to be 
sitting safely on the dock while some 
of the other boys bob around in the 
water, barely able to keep their 
heads up. 








FOREIGN TABS 





The American-made film about the 
Dionne quintuplets was banned from 
Germany because Jews participated in 
producing it. 

The first Galapagos penguins ever 
hatched in captivity emerged from 
their shells at the Bermuda govern- 
ment’s aquarium at Flatts Village. 

The Roman Catholic clergy in the 
Netherlands, determined to break up 
the Nazi movement, have banned all 
members of the party from the sacra- 
ments of the church. 

Peasant earnings in Russia have in- 
creased substantially now that the 
money and products left over from 
the obligatory deliveries to the state 
are divided among the members of the 
collective farms according to the num- 
ber of days they have worked yearly. 

China has 80,000 miles of good con- 
crete highways used for touring or 
commerce. 

Peiping police arrested 10 Chinese 
on a charge of counterfeiting at the 
home of Col. Isaac Newell, U. S. Army 
officer now on furlough, His house 
was used as the manufacturing base 
for their operations. 

A one-day auto strike by private car 
owners in protest against the high 
price of gasoline—62 cents a gallon— 
was held in Switzerland. 

Through the generosity of an Amer- 
ican who set up a trust fund in mem- 
ory of his bird-loving wife, birds in 


Victoria Embankment Gardens, Lon- 
don, receive daily feeding by two 


Savoy Hotel waiters. 

Following his tour of China in which 
he saw his orders regarding the rein- 
terment of bodies in public cemeteries 
were not being carried out, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek directed inspec- 
tors be sent throughout the country 
to stop the ancient custom of digging 
graves wherever geomancers dictate. 

—_—_—— 

We venture to predict that next 
year there will be a lot of little boy- 
babies named either Alfred or Frank- 
lin, not to mention Mossman or Delano. 















































































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 

An executive order by President 
Roosevelt prescribes uniform regula- 
tions for granting sick and annual 
leave to workers in the various gov- 
ernment departments. Annual leave 
is fixed at 26 days and sick leave at 15 
days with an accumulative privilege 
up to 90, including a 30-day allowance 
for emergencies. 

After going to his Hyde Park home 
the President attends the wedding of 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, U. S. Minister 
to Denmark, and later embarks on an 
Atlantic coast cruise with his three 
sons, James, Franklin, jr., and John, 
aboard the 56-foot auxiliary schooner 
Sewanna. Just previously the Chief 
Executive dedicated New York City’s 
$64,000,000 Triborough Bridge, a colos- 
sus of steel and concrete straddling 
Wards and Randalls Islands, linking 
Manhattan, the Queens and the Bronx. 

President appoints 25-year-old Emily 
C. Bates, formerly educational direc- 
tor of a North Kansas City cooperative, 
to a commission to study cooperative 
marketing methods in Europe, and 
pledges flood control aid. 

The District of Columbia observes 
its 146th birthday. 


GOVERNMENT 


According to Acting WPA Adminis- 
trator Aubrey Williams the number of 
persons employed by WPA on June 
30, last, was 2,268,542, the smallest 
number since last November. 

Administrator Harry Hopkins says 
WPA’s drought relief activities will 
pay dividends to every taxpayer. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
cuts interest rates on loans up to one 
per cent, effective from July 1—an 
effort to help the man in debt and 
spur recovery. 

Department of Justice sets up a 
“general staff” to direct a drive against 
violators of the anti-trust laws. 

Federal Office of Education an- 
nounces allotments to the states on 
the dollar-for-dollar matching basis 
for vocational rehabilitation during 
the current fiscal year. 

Uncle Sam extends trade agreement 
between this country and Soviet Rus- 
sia which was concluded in July, 1935, 
to run for one year. 

Treasury puts into effect counter- 
vailing duties ranging from 22% to 56 
per cent against a wide variety of 
German products. 

Government employees without civil 
service status hereafter must take 
non-competitive tests to qualify for 





civil service rating instead of being: 


blanketed into that service without 
any restrictions attached, according 


to a recent order issued by President 
Roosevelt and promulgated through 
the Civil Service Commission. 
According to Walter J. Campbell, of 
the information service of the Social 





Security Board, more than 800,000 per- 
sons are now being benefited by old- 
age pensions made possible for the 
states through federal aid. 

Resettlement administration  in- 
creases direct dole for drought suf- 
ferers almost tenfold. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper says 
the national income may rise to ap- 
proximately %60,000,000,000 in 1936, 
compared with a low of $39,500,000,000 
in 1932, as a net gain of 10 per cent in 
the national income during 1935, com- 
pared with 1934, is reported by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Treasury Department reveals that 
sales of “baby bonds” have now pass- 
ed the $500,000,000 mark, averaging 
over $1,500,000 a day since the first 
of the year. 

AVIATION 


Dr. Jean Piccard, famous strato- 
sphere flyer, announces he will make 
another flight into 
the earth’s outer 
crust as soon as he 
raises the necessary 
$100,000, and Mrs. 
Piccard says he will 
take anyone along 
who will put up 
the $100,000. 

Preliminary  re- 
port drafted for the 
Senate Commerce 
Committee’s sub- 
committee on air 
safety suggests the 
creation- of an independent judicial 
body to investigate all airplane acci- 
dents; construction by the Navy of a 
giant dirigible to match the Hinden- 
burg; adoption by the federal govern- 
ment of a policy to insure airlines 
from operating at a loss; and forma- 
tion of a permanent advisory commit- 
tee to coordinate national air policy. 

War Department sets up three-man 
board to choose a suitable site near 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for an Army Air 
Corps base. 





Piccard 


SPORTS 


In final tryouts of amateur athletes 
for places on the United States Olym- 
pic teams at Randalls Island, N. Y., 
statium many records are broken and 
others tied. The men finalists eclip- 
sed seven Olympic records and 
world’s records were broken in two 
events. Cornelius Johnson, of Comp- 
ton, Cal., and David Albritton, of Ohio 
State, two longlegged Negroes, both 
set a world record of six feet 9% 
inches in the running high jump. Jesse 
Owens, another Ohio State Negro boy, 
was the outstanding performer of the 
tryouts. He is expected to win at 
least three Olympic championships. 

GENERAL 

Doctors are advising people to use 
plenty of salt during hot weather be- 
cause perspiration depletes the chlo- 
rides in the body tissues and these 
chlorides are important to prevent the 
excess loss of water from the body. 

National Safety Council urges car 
owners to have their autos inspected 
frequently as an accident curb be- 
cause recent tests on 1,000 cars pick- 
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ed at random showed 60 per cent ¢ 
fective in some vital point. 

Seems as though the tourist | f 
has at last swung to America as e\ 
incoming liner brings in a flood ¢ 
foreign travelers. At the sam« 
Europe-bound Amerigan touris! 
said to be just as numerous. 

Albany, the capital of New 
state, celebrates the 250th annive: 
of the granting of its charter by ( 
Thomas Dongan. 

The recent drought is respo 
for price jumps,up to 50 per ce: 
some foods. 

Four persons are killed and 
than a dozen injured in myste: 
Baltimore explosion and fire that |; 


July 
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Chincoteague’s annual pony p< 
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LL FOR ONE ! ONE FoR ALL! 





—Washington Star 


The “Three Musketeers’”—T ownsend, Lem- 
ke and Coughlin. 


Plant Quarantine, Department of Agri- 
ulture, the fight against this year’s 
invasion of grasshoppers in the grain 
states now rests entirely with the 
individual farmers because the gov- 
err! .ent has distributed all its supply 
poison bait materials. 
General strike among tenant farm- 
ers, Sharecroppers and day laborers 
Arkansas is ended by declaration 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 
‘armers’ cash receipts from the sale 
principal products during the first 
e months of this year were the 
shest—$2,394,390,000—for that peri- 
i since 1931. So says the Bureau of 
\gricultural Economics. 
[he long lines of the unemployed 
the cities should remember that 
there is a dearth of farm labor and 
e farmer is now able to pay good 
iges to honest workers. 
Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
uunces that the 10-cent and nine-cent 
loans on 1935-1936 cotton which will 
iture on July 31 will not be renewed 
1d payment is expected promptly. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
iits at those who would use the pres- 
it drought as an excuse for profiteer- 
g, and informs America there is no 
inger of an impending food shortage. 


TAXES 
New York reveals its alcoholic bev- 
rage tax brought the state treasury 
21,321,751 during the fiscal year 
iding June 30, last. 
Treasury tax experts are reported to 
drafting a series of Treasury De- 
irtment pronouncements outlining 
ore specifically than does the law, 
rovisions of the new corporate tax. 
rreasury Department starts new 
ive to tighten up enforcement of 
juor laws and increase alcohol tax 
sllections during the 1937 fiscal year. 
Final Treasury figures on internal 
‘venue collections for the 1936 fiscal 
ear show total receipts of $3,448,302,- 
‘70 as compared with $2,773,213,213 
or the 1935 fiscal year. 


LABOR 


Charlton Ogburn, counsel of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, says 
vorkers should depend upon collective 


bargaining with their employers rath- 


r than upon legislation. 

National Labor Relations Board 
harges the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
er Co. with complicity in three sep- 





arate assaults at Gadsden, Ala., on 
members and organizers of the United 
Rubber Workers of America. 

More than 5,500 Wheeling Steel 
Corporation employees return to work 
following settlement of a violent strike 
which kept them idle 52 days. 

Executive board of the cap and mil- 
linery department of the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union approves the organi- 
zation of all headgear workers in a 
single industrial union, defying an 
ultimatum of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In a report made to President 
Roosevelt by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, it is stated that a total of 
839,123 workers have been deprived 
of possible re-employment because of 
general lengthening of hours by in- 
dustry since NRA. 


RAILROADS 
Vacation travel this summer is said 


to be taxing the railroads. Regular 
trains have been carrying extra 


coaches and many special trains are 
being run. But much of the traveling 
public pays more for its transporta- 
tion now than before fares were re- 
duced to two cents a mile because 
round-trip tickets with reduced fares 
have been dropped. 

Treasury mails out the first checks 
to beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act despite fact the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court has 
voided tax provisions of the act. Con- 
gress appropriated $46,685,000 for the 
first year’s pensions. Four thousand 
persons are already eligible for these 
pensions. Other than government em- 
ployees they are the first to receive 
federal-planned old-age pensions. 

Ralph Budd, president of Burlington 
Railroad, tells a conference on em- 
ployment that work for a “whole army 
of people” will be provided by rail- 
roads of the country during next 15 
or 20 years in the replacement of 
worn-out and obsolete equipment. 

COURTS 

Justice Ferdinand Pecora has been 
named by Gov. Leh- 
man to share Jus- 
tice Philip J. Me- 
Cook’s work in try- 
ing New York’s no- 
torious racket and 
extortion cases. 

U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Wash- 
ington upholds Na- 
tional Labor  Rela- 
tions Act, declaring 
Congress had not ex- 
ceeded its power in 
passing the law. In 
five out of six labor act cases the 
court favored the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 





Pecora 


BANKING 
Federal Reserve Board announces 
50 per cent increase in the reserve re- 
quirements of member banks, effec- 
tive August 15, and reports bonus 
spending has increased excess reserves 
of member banks and lifted the volume 





é 
of money in circulation to $6,1723,000,- 
000, the highest figure on record, ex- 
cept for the abnormal period of the 
bank holiday in 1933. 

William Prentiss, jr., acting Comp- 
troller of the Currency, announces the 
completion of the liquidation of 16 
bank receiverships in June, bringing 
to 405 the number of receiverships 
finally closed or banks restored to 
solvency since the banking holiday. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
holdings of preferred stocks, notes and 
debentures of 6,068 banks and loans 
secured by preferred stock which 
once totaled $1,066,016,000 have been 
reduced by the banks to $756,915,566, 
according to an announcement by 
Chairman Jesse Jones. 


PEOPLE 

William Carr Lentz, of Utica, Ind., 
corn king of the world, thinks he can 
yet save his title “if it rains.” 

Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, observes his 75th birthday. 

William O. Douglas, a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, tells University of Virginia In- 
stitute of Public Affairs that the Unit- 
ed States has obtained recovery at a 
surprisingly low cost—an increase of 
$60 per capita in the national debt 
which is offset by an income climb 
of $160 per capita. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, United 
States Minister to Denmark, is married 
to Capt. Boerge Rohde, a gentleman in 
waiting to the King of Denmark, in 
James’ Chapel, the Roosevelt family 
church, at Hyde Park, with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and other promi- 
nent figures as guests. 

Everett Sanders, White House Sec- 
retary to President Coolidge and 
former chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, is married at 
Washington to Hilda Ann Sims, a 
Georgetown University hospital nurse. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank in New York, 
declares the Federal Social Security 
Act a “danger to aggregate security,” 
that is, that it imperils the security of 
all, and estimates its cost within 20 
vears at $4,000,000,000. 


CRIME 


Former Lieut. Comdr. John S. Farns- 
worth of the U. S. Navy pleads guilty 
to charges that he sold to an im- 
perial Japanese naval officer a highly 
confidential book on naval defense 
plans. Other arrests in the spy ring 
are expected. 


DEATHS 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 71, famous 
writer, lecturer and preacher, at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Joe Humphreys, 63, famous boxing 
announcer, at Fair Haven, N. J. 
Thomas Meighan, noted actor of the 
silent film era, at his Long Island home. 
ccesnhealiaiiiabiameateaagicadad 


$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 





The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only lc 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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~ NATIONAL 


Gov. Landon has publicly accepted 
the Republican nomination for presi- 
dent and Republican and Democratic 
organizations, national, state and local, 
are busily engaged in baiting the vot- 











ers. Republican Chairman Hamilton, 
beginning his whirlwind campaign, 


toured the six New England states, 
conferring with party leaders and 
making speeches in principal cities. 
Democratic Chairman Farley, on a 
temporary leave of absence as Post- 
master General, has taken up head- 
quarters in New York that he might 
devote his full time to the campaign. 
All indications still point to a Demo- 
cratic victory in November, but cer- 
tain trends which include increasing 
optimism and fighting spirit among 
Republicans also indicate that the 
final decision of the voters may be 
close. Neither party chairman intends 
to overlook any bets. 

At Landon headquarters a number 
of letters pledging support of Demo- 
crats, including former Senator Wil- 
liam C. Bruce of Maryland, were made 
public. Col. Breckinridge, Roosevelt 
primary opponent, pledged support to 
Landon. George N. Peek, former AAA 
head and New Deal aid, conferred with 
Gov. Landon and 
left praising the 
agricultural and 
trade planks of the 
G. O. P. platform. 
Refusing to definite- 
ly commit himself 
to support the Kan- 
san, he declared the 
New Deal was lead- 
ing the nation to 
“economic ruin.” 
Senator Nye, Pro- 
gressive Republi- 
can, will take no 
active part in the 
campaign while Senator Frazier has 
deserted the Republicans to support 
the Union party. Meanwhile, the pre- 
dicted “dirty” campaign has evidently 
started with a “whispering” campaign 
which has hinted that Gov. Landon 
and Chairman Hamilton are religious- 
ly intolerant and “anti-Semitic.” Ham- 
ilton struck back by pointing out that 
he and his chief had actively fought 
the Ku Klux Klan on religious issues. 
“There will be no issue as to race 
and religion,” he said. 

A comparatively new and as yet un- 
measured factor is therecently launch- 
ed Union party headed by Rep. Lemke. 
Reports have it as gaining a secure 
foothold. In some states efforts have 
been made to take over the party label 
and thus prevent the Lemke-O’Brien 
ticket entering a slate of electors un- 
der that name. In Illinois and Penn- 
Sylvania these attempts have been suc- 
cessful. The third party’s greatest ef- 
fect is expected to be felt in the Mid- 
western states which often desert the 
old line parties for a new one. Rev. 
Charles Coughlin, head of the National 





Union for Social Justice, has publicly 
denounced both President Roosevelt 
and Governor Landon but has said 
Rep. Lemke is “eligible” for the sup- 
port of his group, which is said to have 
considerable. following in_ several 
states, including Massachusetts. If the 
Coughlinites take an active part in the 
campaign for the Union party this 
group is expected to seriously affect 
results in the latter state, probably 
helping to make good the claims that 
the Bay State has returned to the 
G. O. P. fold. Republicans claim the 
new party will steal six or seven Dem- 
ocratic votes to one from the G. O. P. 

Otherwise, the six New England 
states and their 40 electoral votes are 
generally conceded to the Republi- 
cans. More than offsetting these, how- 
ever, are the states of the “Solid South” 
which have a total of approximately 
100 electoral votes and always go Dem- 
ocratic. It is expected that the heav- 
iest fighting will center in the border 
states of Maryland, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky; the pivotal 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan; Middle Atlantic states of 
New York and Pennsylvania; and the 
West. In the border states observers 
give the Republicans a fighting chance 
although the unusually heavy Demo- 
cratic registrations argue against this. 
In the pivotal states, overwhelmingly 
Roosevelt in 1932, there has been a 
great deal of inter-party fighting 
among the Democrats. Gov. Davey of 
Ohio, nominated for another term, has 
been at odds off and on with the New 
Deal and with Senator Donahey. But 
in Illinois party troubles between Gov. 
Horner, renominated, and state Demo- 
cratic party leaders have apparently 
been patched up. Frank Murphy, high 
commissioner to the Philippines, has 
taken a leave of absence to add 
strength to the Democratic ticket by 
running for governor of Michigan 
against Gov. Frank Fitzgerald, Repub- 
lican, who wants another term. Sena- 
ator Couzens, invited by the Demo- 
crats to run on their ticket, refused 
and is a candidate for renomination. 

Spirited campaigning will be evident 
in Pennsylvania and New York. Penn- 
sylvania has 36 and New York 47 
electoral votes. Victory in either or 
both would compensate for loss of a 
number of the smaller Western states. 





—Washington Star 


Roosevelt and Garner are wondering if that 
report about the G. O. P. elephant being 
dead and buried wasn’t exaggerated. 
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Despite heavy Democratic gains R 
publican registrations in the Keysto; 
state still outnumber the former } 
around 900,000. It is in the urban .« 
city centers the greatest Democrati 
gains have been made. In New Yo; 
Gov. Lehman’s decision to run f 
office again is expected to keep th 
Democrats safely in line for the Pre: 
dent. Here again the Republicans a; 
thicker in the rural areas with Den 

crats stronger in New York City. 

Republicans are getting a hea 
drive underway in the West and « 
pect to win many of these states wi! 
their western candidate. Some 
these states, normally Republica 
show signs of returning to the f 
but most of them are full of surpri: 
and are unpredictable up till electi: 
day. California, with an electoral vo! 
of 22, has a Democratic majority 
registration lists of more than 400,() 
—but with a similar Republican m 
jority in 1932 the state turned arou: 
and went Democratic. A more recent 
incident occurred in Oklahoma, whe: 
Rep. Josh Lee, the young profess 
who entered politics only two yea 
ago, outran Gov. E. W. Marland an 
the veteran Senator Gore for the sea 
occupied by Gore for 20 years. 

In addition to the president the : 
tion will elect 36 governors, 34 se: 
tors and 435 House members. So { 
21, or less than half the 48 states, ha 
held primaries to sift out the unu: 
ally large number of candidates { 
these offices. Hence the next se, 
weeks will probably be the busiest 
the campaign. During this period 
states will hold primaries and f: 
will call conventions to pick state a: 
congressional candidates. Ten stat 
will wait until the first two weeks 
September to hold primaries involvi 
113 vacancies. A vigorous campai 
has been mapped by the Republica 
who boast they will cut down t! 
Democratic majority in all these 
fices. Few observers, however, exp 
much change in the gubernatorial « 
senatorial party alignment. But RB 
publicans believe hard campaigni 
will give them 185 seats in the House. 

Regardless of which party com: 
out on top in November there are c« 
tain to be more than 100 new faces ! 
the next Congress. Already death, cd: 
feat, resignation and voluntary retir: 
ment have removed more than : 
members of the 74th Congress fri 
the field. Perhaps as many more w 
lose in the remaining primaries ai 
each party will oust the other in son 
sections. Some of them will not b 
new to the halls of Congress. Alread 
a score of former members have h 
the come-back trail. In the Senat 
Senator Gore has been defeated for 1 
nomination; Senators Costigan, Has! 
ings and Coolidge have retired; an 
Senators Long, Benson, Hill an 
Loftin, appointed to vacancies, are n 
candidates. Gov. Ross of Idaho } 
after Senator Borah’s seat; severa! 
Democrats are seeking to overthroy 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas; and 
former Gov. Conner, with the aid of 
Senator Bilbo, is gunning for Senato! 
Harrison of Mississippi. 
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Comptroller General 
Keeps an Eye on All 
Federal Spending 


Comptroller General J. Raymond 
McCarl’s retirement, his criticism of 
New Deal spending and speculation 
mn who will be his successor have 
drawn considerable attention to the 
mportance of the General Accounting 
Office. While the ordinary citizen 
reads little and knows less about it, 
ts influence is felt in every nook and 
ner of the nation where there is 

single cent to be spent by the gov- 
ernment. The Comptroller General, as 
its head, must decide the legality of 
sovernment spending, from the small- 
st expense account of some minor 
employee to contracts entailing mil- 
lions of dollars. Since the job is to 
boss federal spending the Comptroller 
s often called the “watchdog of the 
freasury,” a name which McCar! once 
termed an “honorable title.” 

The General Accounting Office is 
ymparatively new as a permanent 
yvernment bureau and is just round- 
ig out its 15th year as such. Gen. 
\McCarl] was its first bureau head. Con- 
ress created the office in 1921 for a 
lefinite purpose—to insure uniform 
‘ttlement and adjustment of all claims 
nd accounts in which the United 
States is concerned. Until that time 
here had been numerous leaks and 
umerous useless expenditures and 
the government had been imposed on 
| the matter of appropriations. So 
long with the budget bureau the G. 
\. O. was created and its chief was 
iven authority to O. K. or refuse pay- 
ent of nearly all bills and political, 
ersonal and other appeals for money 
hich were not strictly within the 
iw. Decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
al is final. Not even the courts can 
ter such a decision; they can only 
ule on the Comptroller’s right to 
ake such a decision. This right had 
een clearly set forth by Congress and 
icludes practically all the government 
lepartments—with the RFC and TVA 
veing outstanding exceptions. As of 
une 30, 1936, the exact number of 
igencies under the thumb of the G. A. 
O. was 114 and three more were au- 
thorized by the last Congress before 
| adjourned. The Comptroller Gen- 
‘ral is appointed for a term of 15 
ears at a salary of $10,000 a year and 
s not eligible for re-appointment. 
Once he has taken office he can be 
removed only by impeachment for be- 
1avior. Richard N. Elliott, former 
indiana congressman, assistant Comp- 
troller General is now “acting” Comp- 
troller General until a successor to 
McCarl is appointed by the President. 
Quite naturally this bureau has come 
in for much criticism, especially by 


those who have had their fingers 
trampled while reaching into the 


Treasury vaults for gold. However, 
most government departments and of- 
licials have not only grown used to 
the. Comptroller General as their fi- 
nancial boss but have also adopted 


the habit of “passing the buck” to his 
department on fiscal matters. He 
makes a cold, impartial decision and 
circumstances do not alter cases in 
the Comptroller’s judgment. He holds 
strictly to the letter of the law and 
not to its spirit and takes nothing for 
granted. He incurred the wrath of 
the Coast Guard some 10 years ago by 
refusing to allow funds for hangars 
to house their airplanes because Con- 
gress had not specifically mentioned 
hangars in the bill authorizing funds 
for planes. 

In the 15 years the office has been 
under the rule of McCarl there have 
been many decisions and rulings 





John Raymond McCarl, who served as Un- 
cle Sam’s first Comptroller General or offi- 
cial “watchdog of the Treasury.” 


which attracted general attention ev- 
erywhere and caused much contro- 
versy. Some examples were: 

Refusal to allow more than regular 
train fare if officials rode in airplanes 
when there was no specific need for 
haste. 

Rejection of a bill for transportation 
of a naval officer’s wife from China 
to America despite an order to the 
contrary by the Attorney General 
holding that the Attorney General’s 
ruling was “persuasive but not com- 
pelling.” 

Disallowance of a claim of $1.50 for 
lunch on the grounds that nowhere in 


the town where the meal had been 
eaten did a restaurant charge that 


much for an ordinary lunch, 

Denial of a claim by an American 
vice consul for $11.20 spent for special 
drinking water because native drink- 
ing water was considered unsafe. 

Insistence that government agents 
abroad must return home “direct” in 
order to be reimbursed by the gov- 
ernment for travel expenses, 

Refusal to allow more than $5 as a 
tip to ship stewards by American 
statesmen despite an appeal of the Sec- 
retary of State that $10 be allowed. 

Denial of federal payment for offi- 
cial photographs to be used by news- 
papers although a cabinet officer in- 
sisted such pictures were an “official 
necessity.” 

Small as many of these claims are 
just as much attention is given to an 
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item of a few cents as one for mil- 
lions of dollars. On one occasion 
three typewritten pages were used in 
explaining to a railroad why the G. A. 
O. could not allow its claim of 56 
cents against the government. In 
other words, it is the principle of the 
thing that counts although the bu- 
reau has saved the government many 
millions of dollars by keeping on the 
trail of wasted pennies. 

Attempts to establish such an audit- 
ing office had been made long before 
it became a reality. President Wilson 
had turned thumbs down on the idea 
because he feared the result of the 
exercise of such “autocratic” power. 
As a matter of fact, such a charge was 
made by an inferior court, which be- 
lieved the G. A. O. had no right to 
make such rulings. Like the Supreme 
Court justices, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s post is a political appointment. 
However, such appointment can be 
made only when the position is va- 
cant through expiration, resignation, 
death or impeachment. Comptroller 
General McCarl was appointed by 
President Harding who naturally gave 
the post to a Republican. Now that 
the first vacancy falls during a Demo- 
cratic administration the post is ex- 
pected to go to a Democrat. However, 
the office is such an exacting one that 
ability will naturally be an outstand- 
ing factor in such selection. 





~<>- 
OLD AUTOS SAFEST 
Those nice new and shiny autos 


might look the best and get you there 
the fastest, but apparently the old cars 
are the safest. That much at least is 
indicated by a survey conducted re- 
cently by the Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal. Reporting the results of that sur- 
vey the Cleveland Trust Co. says the 
investigators studied the records of 
nearly 500 accidents which took place 
in a large eastern state in the two 
closing months of 1935, and in January 
of this year. They classified the acci- 
dents according to the ages of the cars 
involved in them, Then they found 
what percentage of these cars were in 
each age group, etc. The results turn- 
ed out just opposite to what people 
have always assumed—that it is dan- 
gerous to drive an old, worn-out car, 
while the new and latest model con- 
tains all the latest safety gadgets and 
is therefore the safest. This survey 
showed that the latest models of cars 
were found in_ disproportionately 
large numbers of accidents while the 
old models of 1925 were involved in 
only one-third of their expected share. 
-_>- - 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 





For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 


magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 


year subscription to McCall’s Magazine, 
Pictorial Review, Household Magazine, 
Country Home, Good Stories and the 
Pathfinder—all six a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 233.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 14 weeks till election! 
g 
We are told that the greatest “youth 
problem” today is to find recreation 
from recreation, 
q 


Here’s a summer opportunity for 
somebody. A want ad calls for two 
men to drive autos at county fairs and 
local carnivals. The ad says: “Driv- 
ers must crash at 40 miles an hour or 
no pay. Also give release of damage 
claims on account of death or injury.” 


q 


*‘ON’’ WITH LANDON? 
RISTOW ADAMS started out in life 
as an editor. Later he reformed 

and became a professor at Cornell uni- 
versity—the place where the nuts 
come from. The truth is that Bristow 
Adams helped to start the Pathfinder. 
But he couldn’t take it. He got $2 
wages, almost every week—and still 
he kicked. He claimed he couldn’t 
support himself, a wife, a houseful of 
children and a job-lot of in-laws on 
that amount. Being a professor now, 
he doesn’t have to use his head. But 
lately, he writes us, he’s been doing a 
little thinking, just to see how it seems. 
This is the way he writes: 

“If you believe in signs, precedents, 
or just in playing your hunches, you 
may be either amused or inspired by 
the fact that in the history of presi- 
dential elections in the United States 
the candidate whose name ends in 
“ON” usually wins the contest. The 
first crack out of the box, we prove 
the rule with George WashingtON. 
Mark down two scores, for two terms. 
The next incumbent was John Adams, 
who had been vice president, with 
Washington. When Adams ran against 
Thomas JeffersON, who had been vice 
president with Adams, JeffersON won, 
as he did again when running against 
Burr. Score two more. MadisON fol- 
lowed. He served two terms. Put 
down two more runs, 

“Although John Quincy Adams was 
chosen president by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Gen. Andrew JacksON 
really had the largest number of elec- 
toral votes—JacksON 99, Adams 84, 
Crawford 41, Clay 37. This was in 
1824 when, by throwing the election 
into Congress, Adams had the vote of 
13 states, while Jackson had seven, 
and Crawford four. But in 1828 Jack- 
sON was elected president, and again 
in 1832. That gives us two more. 

“In 1836 two men ran for president, 
both of whose names ended in the let- 
ter N. Martin Van Buren was elected 
over William Henry Harrison. But in 
1840, HarrisON was elected in a cam- 
paign in which the slogan was ‘Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, too,’ testifying to the 
popularity of Tyler as well as to that 
of the hero of Indian warfare. Harri- 
son was the oldest man elected to the 
presidency, and on his death from 
pneumonia a month after his election, 














Tyler succeeded to the presidency. 
Note that James BuchanaN, whose 
name ended in N, was elected in 1856. 
LincolN, also with the final N, was 
elected in 1860 and again in 1864. Score 
two. Andrew JohnsON succeeded to 
the presidency after Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, but was not re-nominated, and 
General Grant was elected. 

“Then came the contest between 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Samuel J. 
TildeN. Note that Tilden’s name has 
the final N, and note also that history 
generally concedes that Tilden actu- 
ally won the election. But the votes 
of Louisiana, South Carolina and Flo- 
rida were in dispute, and Congress 
appointed an Electoral Commission of 
five Senators, five Representatives, and 
five Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court. This group decided, by 
the close vote of eight to seven, the 
votes of these three states in favor of 
Hayes, and he was seated. Benjamin 
HarrisON, grandson of William Henry 
HarrisON, defeated Grover Cleveland. 
But Cleveland came back and defeated 
Harrison in a subsequent election— 
the only time a president was re-elect- 
ed after an interim and the second time 
an ON-named candidate was actually 
defeated at the polls. 

“The next time a candidate with the 
lucky last sound was elected was when 
Woodrow WilsON defeated William 
H. Taft. At Wilson’s next candidacy 
it looked as if Charles E. Hughes 
would break the spell of the name. 
Most of the country went to bed on 
election night satisfied that Hughes 
had triumphed. But final returns 
which hinged on a very small majority 
in California verified the ‘spell’ of the 
final syllable, and placed WilsON again 
in the presidency. Hughes had died 
hard, but he couldn’t overcome the 
jinx. 

“Harding won over Cox, and Hard- 
ing had the letter N in the final sylla- 
ble of his name. It may be urged that 
William Jennings Bryan, who ran for 
the presidency oftener than any other 
candidate of a major party—against 
McKinley in 1896 and 1900, and against 
Taft in 1908, and was defeated every 
time—should have had the benefit of 
the final N. If Bryan had spelled his 
name BryON—as some of the family 
do—it would probably have been 
enough to tip the scale in his favor. 
The final N—without the O—was not 
quite enough to give him the needed 
majority. It began to look as if the N 
tradition was going to be ‘knocked 
into a cocked hat’—as Wilson himself 
had hoped Bryan would be. 

“When Theodore Roosevelt defeat- 
ed Judge Parker in 1904, not one of the 
candidates, including Prohibitionist 
Swallow and Socialist Debs, had an N 
in the surname. No N appeared when 
Coolidge ran against Davis, nor when 
Hoover ran against Smith, nor when 
Roosevelt won over Hoover. 

“Now, in 1936, for the first time 
since Wilson’s second term, one of the 
two candidates has a name ending in 
ON. Heretofore ON spelled most of 
the word ‘won,’ when the votes were 
counted. Precedent, coincidence, jinx, 
spell, charm, or hoodoo, according to 
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the way you look at it! Call it wha; 
you will, Is it to be exemplified «; 
will it be exploded in November?” 


g 


POOR OLD MERIWETHER 
EE MERIWETHER, eminent glob, 
trotter, of St. Louis, is quoted 
being very much peeved at the N, 
Deal. He says the New Dealers mu 
be stopped—or else. And he imagi: 
Landon can do it. 

Lee Meriwether and the Pathfind: 
travel editor ran across each oth 
years ago, while penetrating the « 
places of the earth, taking pictures a: 
writing everything up, for the bene! 
of the stay-at-home readers. 

Meriwether comes of one of the { 
mous old pioneer Democratic famili: 
of the Mid-West. Being a Democ: 
of the old school, it is not strange th 
he should find the pace which is bei 


set by the New Deal leaders a lit! 


too fast for him. But what can he « 
about it? Isn’t he in the same fix 
ex-Governor Ely of Massachuset! 
who recently threw up his hands : 
despair and cried: “What can one lo 
Democrat do?” And by the same toke: 
what can Landon do? 

Straw votes just published show t! 
80 per cent of the people of this coun 
try approve the CCC camps—and th 
includes Republicans and Democra! 
alike. The CCC is probably the bi; 
gest card which the New Deal artis! 
have played. The reason why it is s: 
popular is that the way was paved by 
that other Roosevelt—Teddy—wiil! 
his “Square Deal” and _ forestati 
plans. Landon is a disciple of Teddy 
Roosevelt. F., D. has grabbed ever) 
thing in the plans of Cousin T. R. that 
was much good, and this leaves Lan 
don with little left to say except—lik« 
an official of some years ago—‘“Me too! 

Another very popular angle to th 
CCC proposition is this—and the New 
Dealers are making the most of i! 
They argue that it’s better to spend al! 
this money on forests and other pub- 
lic works than to waste it on wa! 
ships. This applies very aptly righ 
now—for what’s the use of having 4 
navy if we are to let our naval plan 
be sold to the Japs? If the Japs should 
buy the plans of all our CCC oper: 
tions, it wouldn’t do them any good a 
all, Spending money for public work 
—which everybody can see and shar: 
—has very great popular appeal. Th 
people do get something for the! 
money in that case. You can’t beat }! 

A big navy is just a pain in the nec! 
—until you need it. How it must tick! 
the warlords of the other nations t 
hear our old maids of both sexes roo! 
ing for pacifism! And how little d 
these forgetful simpletons realize tha! 
they are merely being used as tools « 
militarism and conquest! 

g 

Old Dealers are squealing becaus: 
the American plan of popular govern 
ment through a system of “checks and 
balances” is being wiped out. Why 
we still have plenty of checks and ba! 
ances, haven’t we? But the “checks’ 
are special benefit and relief checks 
and the “balances” are added debts 
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MARKETING 


With the weather suddenly going 
Republican, after such a long cycle 
of Democratic coolth and stimulation 
—the political scene has shifted as 
quickly as a movie screen. Straw 
votes announced in the papers indi- 
cate that the trend of popular senti- 
ment has shifted so rapidly of late 
that Landon now has more than an 
even chance of winning the election. 
It was only a few months ago that Re- 
publicans were unwilling to risk even 
a 100-to-one shot on this contest—but 
now it is hard to find much Democrat- 
ic money. The’ absolute’ sureness 
which characterized the Democratic 
attitude has disappeared, and been 

placed by growing doubts and fears. 
Washington is a Democratic city and 

itil lately when the President was 
iown on the movie screen he was 
sreeted by uproarious applause, but 

»w it’s the other way. And this is in 

site of the fact that vast sums of mon- 
ey are being spent by the New Deal 

iministration. Politics always has to 

be taken into account in painting the 
picture of industry and trade. Op- 
limism rules the markets today more 
in ever. Some of this can be ac- 
unted for by the great improvement 
the favored industries which has 
been made under the New Deal meas- 
res, but some of it also is inspired by 
the increasing belief that the New 
Deal and all its works is to come to an 

d with the present year. 

The New York Times trade index 

ows a continued rise. Of course the 

cord-breaking heat has had its effect 
hurting store sales. There are huge 
sses which will never be made up. 
1e consumers will have to become 
conciled to paying more—and get- 
ig less. With the exception of eggs 

id beef, every item on the house- 
ife’s list is now showing a disposi- 

mn ‘to jump high and wide. Sugar, it 

true, has been cut a little in the last 

w days, but it is still 12 per cent 
ore than a year ago. Flour, after 

ing given a breathing spell, has ris- 

1 24 per cent in just a month and is 

ven above last year. Butter has 
imped more than any other staple— 
ving to the burnt-up pastures—and 

now costs 40 more than last year. 
\nd the dairymen still are losing mon- 
y in many cases. Vast numbers of 
ittle will have to be slaughtered. 
utter has gained seven per cent in 
ist the last week and 14 in the month. 
tgs, as already stated, are lower 
lan a year ago—10 per cent—but have 
creased eight per cent in a month. 
eef continues steady and is of extra 
ood quality. It is now the favorite 
leat, as it is seven per cent off from 
ist year. Lamb has been the luxury 
eat for some time, and though it was 
lropping rapidly when the drought 
truck, it has gone up 10 per cent in 
he last week and is 23 above a year 
igo. The effect of the drought and 
he shortage is different on hogs. The 








farmers have had to rush their hogs 
to market on account of lack of feed 
and take a loss. Prices have slumped 
six per cent in the last week—not be- 
cause the farmers have so much but 
because they have so little. And the 
consumers also. Still, hogs are five 
per cent above a year ago. 

The drought and rumors of droughts 
have played the very devil with grain 
prices, First, prices would jump the 
limit set by the law for a single day. 
Then more grain would be dumped on 
the market—and prices would sag 
again, Wheat is produced in practi- 
cally every country of the world, and 
hence it is impossible for our govern- 
ment to fix a price for that staple 
which will stick. When the price of 
wheat is forced up, it merely encour- 
ages the farmers in the other countries 
to raise more. Then we confess to a 
shortage, and the price goes up again 
—at the very time when our wheat 
farmers have little or no wheat to sell. 
Canada and the other nations which 
are a little too smart for us then profit 
by this cute little plan. In spite of the 
drought, the average price of wheat 
has fallen two per cent in just a week. 
But it is still 22 per cent more than a 
month ago and 27 more than last year 
at this time. 

Corn, as we have explained, is en- 
tirely different. Corn is not raised 
in any other country to an extent to 
interfere much with our monopoly of 
this great staple. Corn has been hurt 
more than wheat has by the drought— 
since much of the winter wheat was 
already fairly safe. Corn has jumped 
11 per cent in just a week and 38 in 
a month. However, at that it is only 
four per cent more than in 1935. Oats, 
after being a drug on the market so 
long, have shown their old-time per- 
sonality and have jumped 50 per cent 
in only a month. They rose four per 
cent in the last week, and are 13 more 
than a year ago. But these fancy 
prices aré not because of any demand 
for oats. On the contrary, they are a 
result of the shortage. Consumers 
who “feel their oats” this year will 
be able to stick out their stomach 
proudly, for they will have to be in 
the millionaire class. 

The drought of course has also 
jumped cotton. That staple has risen 
nine per cent in the last week and 15 
per cent in a month, and it is now 12 
more than last year. In spite of the 
higher prices of the staple, the cotton 
mills are working on increased sched- 
ules. Steel, rubber and some other 
raw materials are being boosted. Lead 
and copper are level, while zinc has 
actually been cut in price. Metallic 
tin—which is the Pathfinder’s index 
of war—has jumped eight per cent in 
the last week. This shows that the 
international speculators figure that 
war is coming before long and they 
are cornering some of the indispensa- 
ble flux and alloy metal. The stock 
gamblers also believe they are betting 
on a sure thing now, for the typical 
list of standard stocks has risen four 
per cent in only the last week and 
six per cent in the month. In fact it 
is now 47 per cent higher than at this 
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time last year. When a representative 
sample of stocks shows a profit of 47 
per cent in a single year it proves that 
lots of people are “going places”—or 
think they are. Even bonds—which 
are always much more settled than 
stocks—have just made a new high 
since 1926 and they now average nine 
per cent more than a year ago and 
have made a clean jump of 30 per 
cent since the low point of two 
years ago. 

Liquor stores now pepper the coun- 
try, so that boozers have to walk only 
a short distance to get their inspira- 
tion. The beverage manufacturers re- 
port that they are making great profits 
and they are extending their plants— 
and of course selling stock. Refrig- 
erator sales naturally are scoring 
new records. Auto sales are almost 
high enough now to top the old rec- 
ords. Electric power—which is con- 
sidered one of the most important in- 
dexes—is conquering new territory 
and throwing all past records on the 
scrap-heap. Steel activity continues 
around 70 per cent of capacity. There 
are many very encouraging signs along 
the industrial front. But of course 
there are at the same time some very 
sore spots. The labor leaders—in- 
stead of leading their followers back 
to jobs, as promised—are quarreling 
over the loaves and fishes. Strikes are 
on the increase—and according to the 
precedent set in Peansylvania, the 
strikers are placed on the government 
pay roll. This makes it nice. The 
Washington Herald says that the num- 
ber of “emergency” job-holders on the 
federal pay roll is now greater than 
the army of regulars. Of course living 
will have to cost more. As the Cornell 
Farm Economics Bulletin says: “The 
cost of living index is very resistant 
to declining prices.” You're telling us! 
$< 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
News item in the Tipton (Ind.) Daily 
Tribune—Sheriff Cardwell was at the 
Herbert Michel home northwest of 
Tipton Friday investigating the theft 
of a fat home sometime Thursday. 











One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 








cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 


$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 






















































































































































CAPITAL CHAT 


Washington, your capital city, has 
lost some of its hubbub for the time 
being, what with the President away 
on vacation, Congress campaigning, 
and even the headquarters of the two 
major political parties moved from its 
confines. However, there are. still 
many interesting and important peo- 
ple left in the city and thousands and 
thousands of tourists are visiting the 
seat of government daily. So far this 
year the national capital has had only 
one heat wave. The weather had been 
unusually cool and pleasant up until 
July 1. All is of course quiet on Capi- 
tol Hill (except for the army of 
clean-up workmen), but that much 
cannot be said for the various govern- 
ment departments which are still ex- 
panding. According to Civil Serv- 
ice records the number of govern- 
ment employees in the capital jumped 
another 1,800 in May and now the 
total number employed by Uncle Sam 
in Washington is close to the estimated 
war time peak of 117,000. 

Many visitors to the national capital 
‘annot quite get over the fact that 
there is no “J” street. They travel on 
“G,” “H” and “I,” but the next one is 
“K.” What happened to “J”? Official 
records show no reason for this slight- 
ing of the letter “J.” Some people 
claim that letter was left out of the 
street alphabet because in the old days 
the letter “I” was written very much 
like the “J” and the latter, was left out 
to avoid confusion. Anyway there 
never has been a “J” street in the 
capital, although there is a “Jay” 
street, named after John Jay, first 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. As a matter of fact 
there are no X, Y and Z streets in 
Washington. Various reasons are of- 
fered to explain why these three let- 
ters of the alphabet were skipped in 
naming streets. Some claim it was 
because these letters were too closely 
identified with mathematics, especial- 
ly the unknown quantity. But what- 
ever the reason, the fact remains that 
even in the second, third and fourth 
alphabets of streets there are only 
two of these three letters recognized— 
X in Xenia street and Y in Yuma street. 

A small, four and a half by three 
inch Bible is the prized possession of 
Richard M. Lawrenson, of Washing- 
ton. This litthe book is known to be 
over 150 years old and is famed as the 
Bible Postmasters General kissed. It 
was owned by Lawrenson’s grandfa- 
ther, who as a notary in the Post Office 
Department swore in each Postmaster 
General from Francis Granger in 1841 
to John Wanamaker in 1889. That was 
in the days when public officials tak- 
ing an oath of office actually kissed 
the good book. Some 26 Postmasters 
General are known to have kissed this 
Bible. 

Washington is going to have some 
more of those famous blossoming Jap- 
anese cherry trees. As part of the 
planting program for this fall and 








next spring the 
National Capi- 
tal Parks Serv- 
ice will set out 
100 of the single 
blossom variety 
and 200 of the 
double blossom 
kind. The 100 
single blossom 
trees will be 
used as replace- 
ments around 
the Tidal Basin 
while the dou- 
ble blooming 
variety will be 
set out in Po- 
tomac Park. 
These replace- 
ments, how- 
ever, are not 
gifts from Ja- 
pan. They are 
being purchas- 
ed from Amer- 
ican nurseries 
at $150 for the single and $390 for 
the double variety. 

The White House recently made 
public statistics on the amount of en- 
tertaining that has been done there 
in the last year and a half. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, these figures show, the 
President and his wife have received 
29,020 visitors. Of these 16,619 were 
received during the first six months of 
1935; 2,544 during the last six months 
of last year and 9,857 during the first 
six months of 1936. During the same 
year and a half period the executive 
family has had 643 men and women 
as personal guests who were privi- 
leged to stay overnight at the White 
House. These guests ranged from fa- 
mous statesmen to women textile 
workers. More than 4,880 persons 
have lunched or dined or breakfasted 
with the President or Mrs. Roosevelt 
since the beginning of 1935. During 
this year and a half period an aver- 
age of 305 meals have been served at 
the mansion each month. Besides 33,- 
450 persons, mostly women, have been 
entertained at tea or an average of 
1,850 persons per month. Throughout 
the year 1935 more than 660,780 vis- 
itors were admitted to the public 
rooms and gardens, This year the 
number of such visitors has already 
reached almost to the 500,000 mark. 

At the White House they have a new 
medical office equipped with a com- 
plete dental set-up, including X-ray 
machine. Dr. Ross T. McIntyre, U. S. 
Navy and White House physician, is in 
charge. When the President or mem- 
bers of his family need to have their 
tooth aches and cavities attended to 
they don’t have far to go. 

Speaking of the White House, about 
the only survival of the old kitchen 
there is the well-known Roosevelt 
chafing dish. With the remodeling of 
the old kitchen and the installation of 
the very modern $5,000 electric range 
went practically all new _ electric 
equipment. But in the midst of all this 
modern electrical equipment is to be 
found the same old silver chafing dish 





One of the White House state rooms to get new electrical wiring this 
summer—the Blue Room, usually referred to as the President's r: 
ception room. The walls are covered with rich blue corded sil} 


which has been used for the Rooss 
velts’ Sunday night scrambled eg; 
ever since they were married. T! 
new range is said to be the pride ai 
joy of Ida Allen and Elizabeth Moor: 
first and second White House coo} 
brought to the executive mansi 
from the governor’s mansion in A 
bany. 

Part of the executive mansion 
Pennsylvania avenue has been to: 
up every summer since the advent 
the New Deal. It will be torn up aga 
this summer. A recent inspection |! 
the local Fire Department reveal: 
the electric wiring system defecti 
and obsolete. Whereupon Mrs. Roos: 
velt declared the White House a fi: 
hazard and rewiring of the old ma 
sion was ordered this summer. W< 
was started as soon as Presiden! 
Roosevelt left on his vacation. Th 
greater part of this rewiring will |! 
done on the first or main and second 
floors, including the state rooms and 
the President’s living quarters. Mos! 
of the present wiring (except that 
the kitchen and on the third flo 
which will not be replaced) was i: 
stalled 35 years ago. If the Landon 
get to be the next occupants of t! 
White House they can at least thai 
the Roosevelts for putting the o 
place in up-to-the-minute shape f 
them. 








CURRENT SIMILES 


As pathetic as “Louisville’s” on! 
salutation after the Louis-Schmeli! 
fight—“Hey boy, how much did y: 
lose?” 

As busy as a barber in Moscow. 

As funny as the humor editor « 
the Congressional Record. 

As scarce as gold coins in tl! 
country. 

As easy as getting a divorce in Re! 

As much chance as a Chinam 
against a Japanese. 

As numerous as presidential cand 
dates this year. 
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Feebler, but in better health than 


he was a year ago, John D. Rockefeller, 


vho celebrated his 97th birthday at 
his Lakewood, N. J., home, told his 

nily: “I know I will live to be a 

idred, just as I predicted several 

rs ago.” The nonagenarian, while 

| enjoying life, regrets most having 
give up his daily game of golf which 
formerly played with so much 
custo. Mr. Rockefeller, who likely 

ill make Lakewood his year-round 
home instead of going to Florida in 
the winter, takes a daily drive and 
either goes to watch the waves of the 
ocean break on the shore or has his 
chauffeur whisk him around on the 20 

les of roads which curve about on 
his estate. 

Mme. Minister Ruth Bryan Owen, 
who is now the wife of Capt. Boerge 
Rohde, gentleman-in-waiting to the 
King of Denmark, was at one time the 

ife of an American and at 

other the spouse of an Eng- 
hman. Daughter of Wil- 

m Jennings Bryan, the for- 

er Mrs. Owen became the 

t woman envoy of the 

ited States when she was 
ppointed Minister to Den- 

rk in 1933. She was edu- 
ted at the Monticello Semi- 


ry and the University of 
Nebraska, was a member of 
Congress from Florida, and 
served as a nurse in the Egypt- 
Palestine campaign of the 
British Army during the 
World war. For two years 
e was a member of the 
ulty of Miami (Fla.) uni- 


sity and was a lecturer on 
Chautauqua circuit. The 
, striking, gray-haired dip- 
iat first became acquainted 
th Denmark during a trail- 
tour of the country and 
hen offered a_ diplomatic 
post asked for Kobenhavn. At 
st resented by the Danish 
ople because of her sex, she 
once won them over by 
personality and charm. 
iong these was Captain 
hde, tall, lean, handsome 
| athletic. He is 42 and the 
erican Minister is 50. 
Elsie Janis, who was known 
the “Sweetheart of the 
E. F.” during the war, has 
cided to give up everything 
has and devote her time to 
lping the less fortunate. Still 
ssessed at 47 of the “pep” that made 
famous as “Little Elsie” and kept 
well-known for 30 years, she plans 
sell her historic house at Tarry- 
vn, N. Y., and auction off all the 
uvenirs and possessions she has ac- 
mulated during a busy life. She 
ill be the auctioneer and promises a 
od show to those who come to buy. 
liss Janis first won notice for her 
ipersonations, and later was put in 
iding roles in plays. On her retire- 


ment she wrote her biography, then 
journeyed out to the Coast to write 
dialogue for the films. While there 
she met and was married to Gilbert 
Wilson, now a bond salesman and 16 
years her junior. 

One of the few war lords of China 
who does not ask for state funds to 
finance his wars is Gen. Chen Chia- 
tang. At present leader of the South 
China (Canton) armies, he has been 
a dominant figure there since 1931, is 
thoroughly trained as a military lead- 
er and is a member of the Central Ex- 
ecutive committee of the Kuomintang. 
General Chen, a man of wealth and 
culture, chipped in a mere $100,000 in 
gold to pay the army he was using to 
fight Admiral Chan Chak for domina- 
tion of Canton four years ago. Chan 
Chak was chased to Europe, but it 
took all the resourcefulness of General 
Chen to bring it about, for the Ad- 
miral had a nice little navy while 
Chen hadn’t so much as a canoe. 

One of the stars of the old silent 
motion picture days who is once again 
in the spotlight is Corinne Griffith. 


he | 





America’s highest ranking woman diplomat, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, United States Minister to the Court of King Christian, 
of Denmark, shown on shipboard as she returned to this 
country to take an active part in the presidential campaign— 
and to get married. 


Just the other day she became the 
bride of George Marshall, Washington 
laundry magnate and owner of a pro- 
fessional football team. The 37-year- 
old actress was born in Texarkana, 
Texas, went to a convent in New 
Orleans, was selected to be Queen of 
the Mardi Gras, then trekked to Cali- 
fornia. She went into pictures, was 
noticed by someone in 1917 and be- 
came a star the next year. For a 
decade after that she was one of Holly- 
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wood’s most popular actresses. Then 
came the talkies and life was a little 
more diflicult. Miss Griffith has been 
married twice before—her first hus- 
band was a film director and her 
second a film producer. 

There was a time when murder mys- 
teries would not have been read in the 
Landon home, but 
now everyone 
from Granny on 
down buries their 
nose in them. It 
all started when 
the Republican 
candidate for 
President began 
going through 
them for relaxa- 
tion. “My mother 
used to laugh at 
anyone reading 
detective 
stories,” Mrs. 
Landon said. But 
the Governor soon had her enjoy- 
ing them and now the Governor’s 
wife has the habit, too. 

Because of his efficiency in 
handling the Arab anti-Jew- 
ish riots in Palestine the term 
of office of General Sir Gren- 
fell Wauchope (pronounced 
walk-up) as High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in- 
Chief for Palestine was ex- 
tended another five years. A 
soldier all his life the wiry 
62-year-old Scotsman was in 
command of a Highland bri- 
gade in the South African war 
and received a wound in the 
engagement in which his 
uncle the famous Gen. “Andy” 
Wauchope was killed. During 
the World war he command- 





Mrs. Landon 


ed the Second Battalion of 
the Black Watch both in 
France and in Mesopotamia. 


General Wauchope, who is 
known to his troops as ““Walk- 
up” Wauchope, is reputed to 


have made many contribu- 
tions to both Jewish and 
Arab causes from his own 


purse. He has an abundance of 
the well-known Scotch humor. 

Without waiting to 
roll up his toss 
aside his gray top hat Neville 
Chamberlain, Great Britain’s 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
jumped into St. James’s Park 
Lake, London, and rescued a 
small boy of four. The tall, 
austere, dignified statesman 
was walking through the park 
when he heard a woman’s 
screams, jumped a railing 
and waded to the floundering boy. 
Dripping, the usually immaculate head 
of the British treasury hurried away 
to his residence in Downing Street. 

sciatica 

Up to the present time only one per 
cent of the coal deposits in the United 
States have been mined and, at the 
present rate of consumption, those 
still remaining in the ground should 
last for several thousand years, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 


even 
trousers, or 
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SCIENTIFIC 


ANCIENT AMERICAN HISTORY 


Digging through the soil of the 
Ponca Creek valley in Nebraska, a 
group of Nebraska university scien- 
tists recently pieced together some of 
the ancient history of that region. As 
their shovels bit through successive 
layers of soil bearing relics left by 
prehistoric races the story of the 
Ponca Creek section of the Great 
Plains began to lay itself out before 
the members of the expedition, head- 
ed by Dr. E. H. Bell. At the lowest 
level reached they found evidence that 
considerably earlier than 40 centuries 
ago the region was inhabited by 
nomadic tribes of hunters who pos- 
sessed but little culture. Later, how- 
ever, about 4,000 years ago, an intel- 
ligent race of people took possession 
of the country. They built a great 
city about three miles long and half 
a mile wide along the banks of the 
Ponca Creek and cultivated the soil 
of the valley. In the debris around 
the semi-subterranean type homes of 
the city the archeologists discovered 
corn and beans besides bones of 
slaughtered animals, pottery, and tools 
and weapons of fiint and bone. 

But apparently this ancient city saw 
a rather disastrous end with its fer- 
tile, cultivated fields becoming wastes 
of drifting sand which eventually cov- 
ered the city itself. To reach the city 
level the scientists had to dig through 
from six inches to five feet of sand, 
evidently left by a prehistoric desert 
which enveloped the region. The 
story continues, however, and when 
the hold of the desert was broken an- 
other culture rose on the spot. This 
last was the Ponca civilization, of 
which much is already known, 


BACTERIA IN METEORITES 
Sixty-five years ago Lord Kelvin 
talked of living organisms riding to 
earth in meteorites from outer space. 
A few years later Von Helmholtz ad- 
vanced a theory along similar lines to 
explain the origin of earthly life, and 
similar ideas are still alive today. Not 
long ago Prof. J. C. T. Uphof, of Rol- 
lins college, Florida, gave scientific 
support to such theories and showed 
how transplantation of life from one 
planet to another would be possible. 
He showed that conditions through 
which an earth-bound meteor would 
be forced to pass would not, necessari- 
ly, kill bacteria. 

But even more interesting was the 
announcement last year by Prof. C. B. 
Lipman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He stated simply, without ad- 
vancing any theory, that he had found 
bacteria in the hearts of meteorites. 
Dr. S. K. Roy, of the Field Museum, 
however, soon threw doubt on his 
claims by saying he had carefully 
tested uncontaminated fragments of 
the same fall and found nothing. Dr. 
Roy’s conclusion was that bacteria 
found by Lipman had entered the 

















porous stones after they reached the 
earth. But Dr. Lipman is not con- 
tent to let the matter rest there. Be- 
fore the Society for Research on 
Meteorites in Los Angeles he showed, 
recently, that he now makes his claim 
no less forcefully because of Roy’s ex- 
periments. He said the Chicago sci- 
entist’s failure to discover the bac- 
teria was due to the fact that he work- 
ed with very tiny meteorite frag- 
ments. He also said Dr. Roy’s state- 
ment that bacteria cannot survive in 
meteorites “because they find nothing 
there to feed on” shows a lack of 
knowledge of such organisms. 


NOSE SPRAY FOR INFANTILE 


Thousands of letters have been re- 
ceived by the United States Public 
Health Service inquiring about the 
nasal spray for the prevention of in- 
fantile paralysis. The service gives 
assurance that there is no indication 
the disease will be unduly prevalent 
this summer but makes public the 
method for preparing the solution 
which experimentation on monkeys 
has shown to be the most effective. 
The method for preparation follows: 

Solution A—Dissolve one gram of 
picric acid in 100 cubic centimeters of 
85 per cent physiological salt solution, 

Solution B—Dissolve one gram of 
sodium aluminum sulphate in a simi- 
lar solution. Any turbidity should be 
removed by filtering one or more times 
through the same filter paper. 

These two solutions are then mixed 
in equal amounts and “sprayed into 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Dr, Fernando Sanford, of Palo Alto, 
recently announced through the 
Smithsonian Institution that the posi- 
tions of Mercury, Venus, and the earth 
have a marked influence on the in- 
tensity of sunspots. 

Dr. E. M. Geiling of the University 
of Chicago is now at the whaling 
grounds off Queen Charlotte Island 
supervising the collection of pitui- 
tary glands of whales. Because in 
whales this gland attains 100 times the 
volume of the human gland it affords 
an excellent opportunity for study. 

After a study of stoutness in women 
Dr. Ramsdell Gurney, of the Buffalo 
General hospital, has concluded that 
it is inherited. 

According to doctors at Johns Hop- 
kins and St. Elizabeth’s hospitals, vic- 
tims of paranoia, a mental disease, 
live longer than sane persons. 

Study of 48 foundling infants has 
led Dr. Katherine M. Bridges, of Mc- 
gill university, to the conlusion that 
the new-born infant’s only instinctive 
urge is that for survival and that the 
other urges which make up human 
nature are later woven around this 
basic one, 

Two Texas scientists claim to be 
able to forecast weather by taking 
measurements of the earth’s magnetic 
intensity. This claim is not supported 
by experiments along similar lines in 
parts of the country other than Texas. 
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the nostrils three or four times o, 
alternate days, and weekly thereaf;, 

during the presence of poliomyeliti A 
The health service says that w) 
tests have shown that no harm cap | 
caused to humans by this spray, 







































































preventive effects have been tes A nex 
only on animals and therefore hav; control 
proven value as a safeguard to n more a 
fic an 

FIRST TELEVISION SHOW danger 
Leaders in the radio industry, d into Op 
ing girls, fashion models, a str: directior 
lined train, actors, and maneuver merce t 
soldiers appeared in turn upon a s: eight ai 
television screen in Radio City, N located 
York, recently as television put on Jand, De 


first planned show. Aided by per! Los Ang 
weather the images transmitted each of 
short wave from the new station which 1 
the Empire State building stood . of airpl: 
clearly upon the little “screen” be! a statior 
the invited guests witnessing constant 
demonstration. This show wil! planes fl 
little seven-inch images did not : as the sl 
the beginning of a series of com over rat 
cial television broadcasts. It was s certain f 
ply a part of an experimental pro: cate the 
through which engineers are att: markers 
ing to remove the rough spots without 
make television ready for the h ever. the 
Estimates of the time this will ly estim 
range from one to five years. ous plan 
NO AMERICAN SAHARA wena >2 
Scientists are not yet willin of all ail 
agree that the disastrous and is watch 
sistent drought that has again par: are kept 
the fields of the West is a step tov wise re 
the creation of an American Sah Whether 
Also, they smile at the idea that n it becom 
feeble hand has been the cause o! planes a 
drought. Stripping the sod from together, 
Great Plains has, of course, incre alter the 
the evaporation of ground mois ferent | 
and loosened the soil so it could danger ¢ 
sucked up by the winds, but it has new svsi 
stopped the rain. To J. B. Ki relieved 
of the United States Weather Bur instead ¢ 
this period of sub-normal rainfa in group 
merely one end of a weather cy) Great 
which will eventually turn and a ae orm her: 
bring plentiful rains to the drou an adeqn 
ridden areas. Tree-ring experts planes is 
weight to this belief by citing « way of w 
dence in ancient logs of perio Mm ment. T 
droughts even more severe than a ly conce 
present one centuries before 7 much ha 
men knew the Americas existed. i of Britis 
As for the creation of an Ameri @ its appea 
Sahara, scientists ask for the co! i are to b 
tion that could cause such a dra pire rout 
change in the climate of N im the need 
America. The vast rivers of air ' Engla 
sweep up from the tropics and d factories 
from the Arctic and have so muc! their 
do with the making of North Amer! table 
weather are not influenced by s! MB sneed. | 
factors. Dr. J. W. Humphreys, of | mou! plod 
Weather Bureau, says it was th: 4 hour. 
treat of glacial ice sheets from Eu B® cock. of 
that changed northern Africa fro! mm nautics, 
fertile region to a waste of drift @ 2 trip to 
sand. But America still has the At : still j 
ice cap to cool its polar winds. A! bend 
the transformation of Africa was |! the prodt 
accomplished in a few years, It ! little | 
thousands, ced al 
Pe ee \ir li 
The “Ts-it-hot-enough-for-you?” sea- boundari 
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~ AVIATION 


4 new nation-wide airways traffic 
control system pointing toward the 
more expeditious handling of air traf- 
fc and the relief of the growing 
danger of airplane collisions went 
into operation in July. Under the 
direction of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce the system is carried out by 
eight airways traffic control stations 
located at Newark, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. At 
each of these stations are maps upon 
which markers indicate the position 
of airplanes flying at any time within 
a station’s zone. The stations are in 
constant contact by radio with all 
planes flying the various air lanes and 
as the Ships pass through silent spots 
over radio beacons or otherwise as- 
certain their positions they communi- 
cate these to the stations and the 
markers are moved on the maps. Even 
without these communications, how- 
ever, the stations can pretty accurate- 
ly estimate the positions of the vari- 
ous planes because they know the in- 
tended route and the speed to be 
traveled by each ship. As the progress 
of all airplanes flying in the air lanes 
is watched at central points the ships 
are kept properly spaced, and other- 
wise regulated from the ground. 
Whether vision is limited or not, when 
it becomes apparent that two or more 
planes are getting dangerously close 
together, the pilots are instructed to 
alter their flying speeds or fly at dif- 
ferent heights and thus avoid the 
dinger of collision. Also, under the 
new system, congestion at airports is 
relieved by bringing ships in singly 
instead of allowing them to approach 
in groups. 

Great Britain’s intense efforts to 
arm herself as soon as possible with 
an adequate number of military air- 
planes is costing considerable in the 
way of up-to-date commerce air equip- 
ment. This fact may have been part- 
ly concealed in this country because 

h has been heard of the new fleet 
of British flying boats soon to make 
its appearance. These ships, however, 
ire to be used on the far-flung em- 

routes and will in one way relieve 

the need for new equipment on routes 
England. A few years ago British 
tories were concentrating on mak- 
their passenger transports com- 
lable with not much thought to 

d. As a result the ships turned 
plodded along at about 90 miles 
in hour. According to Mrs. J. B. Han- 
cock, of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, who recently returned from 
\rip to Europe, these old transports 

still in use and with British build- 

bending most of their efforts to 
production of fighting planes there 
little promise that they will be re- 
ced any time soon. 
\ir lines operating within’ the 
undaries of the United States chalk- 
ed up another all-time record for traf- 














fic during May, according to a recent 
report from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. Passengers carried on the 
various American domestic routes dur- 
ing the month totaled more than 
96,000. This figure topped by a wide 
margin even the 89,000 passengers car- 
ried during the record month of 
August, 1935, and exceeded the num- 
ber carried during May of 1935 by 
more than 30,000. Air express, show- 
ing a total of nearly 484,000 pounds, 
dropped off from the preceding March, 
but it was still almost double the 
amount carried during May, 1935. 
Tentative plans are now being made 
in Canada for the establishment of the 
first Canadian transcontinental air 
route. Airmail is increasing rapidly 
and nearing a point where it will 
justify such a service. When finally 
put in operation, however, it is now 
believed no passengers will be carried 
on the transcontinental planes for at 
least a year after their first flights. 
———___e— 5-2. 


THIS STARTED THE TROUBLE 

Everybody is worrying about dol- 
lars. The people who have some dol- 
lars are worrying over how to keep 
them. The people who have no dol- 
lars are worrying over how to get 
some from the other fellow, so they 
too can worry. Still another class are 
worrying over methods to make dol- 
lars so cheap that there will never 
again be a shortage of them, no matter 
how big the demand may be. There 
is a widespread movement to “divide 
the wealth’—but this always refers 
to the other fellow’s wealth. Thus 
far nobody has appeared on the scene 
with a plan to divide HIS OWN dol- 
lars with others. Such a leader would 
register a full 100 “decibels” on that 
popularity machine. 

Many argue that a dollar is a dollar 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The “conscience fund” in the Treas- 
ury, started by a contribution from 
some anonymous person whose con- 
science hurt him in 1811, during the 
Madison administration, has grown 
until today it totals over $626,000. 

The American people spend $50,- 
000,000,000 a year to live. 

A leading American steel company 
claims to have continued in the steel 
business for 35 years without once 
having a strike or any labor diffi- 
culties. 

Less than 1,000 carriages, buggies, 
sulkies and two-wheel carts are made 
in this country annually. 

Uncle Sam now turns out about 265 
checks every minute to pay those who 
are working for the government. 

Winter duststorms in Oklahoma and 
Kansas often cause brown snowfall in 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Taxes on eggs represent 61 per cent 
of the cost. 

Over 4,000 termites have been count- 
ed in a single cubic foot of infested 
wood. 

The longest pipe line in the world— 
1,150 miles—is in Asia Minor. 
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no matter how much or how little it 
may be worth. Others assert that the 
dollar should be tied to gold, silver, 
cast iron or some other metal, so that 
it would have to be accepted at its face 
value the world over. It was an old 
Spanish custom which was the be- 
ginning of all this dollar trouble. The 
Spaniards used silver coins which 
were known as “pieces-of-eight.” If 





you have ever hunted for pirate treas- 
ure you already know this. For some 
unknown reason, no pirate treasure- 
chest can come up to expectations 
unless it is filled with pieces-of-eight. 
So, if you are planning to become a 
pirate, remember not to steal any 
gold, but insist on pieces-of-eight. 
Then you will be true to that “old 
Spanish custom.” 

Speaking of Spanish “customs,” 
there was an old Spanish custom house 
at Cadiz, close to the “pillars of Her- 
cules”—that towering pair of rocks 
which form the western gate to the 
Mediterranean sea, at Gibraltar. The 
Spaniards levied tolls on all boats 
which passed through this gate, and 
of course these tolls had to be paid 
in good hard money. The freebooters 
of those days knew better than to take 
any paper money, whose value might 
disappear over night. They were pret- 
ty canny at that, for the silver could 
always be melted down and the iden- 
tity of the coins thus destroyed—and 
the silver always brought a high price. 
At one time in fact silver sold for 
more than gold. 

The Spaniards at one stage in their 
history were very active in foreign 
trade. And for this trade a standard 
coin was required—hence those 
“pieces-of-eight.” This was known as 
the “Spanish dollar” or “peso duro”— 
meaning “hard coin” in Spanish. It 
was equivalent to eight “reals” or 
shillings. The dollar sign—$—was 
suggested by the coat-of-arms of the 
city of Cadiz, which, as shown on the 
coin itself, consisted of two pillars, 
each entwined with an S-like scroll. 

It was an immense gain to business 
when this sign was introduced into 
use, as it supplied a standard of value 
which came to be recognized the world 
round. The “Spanish dollar” was 
utilized in exchange even when the 
Spanish had nothing to do with the 
transaction. There is a sad lack of 
some money unit now which can be 
used in the same way, to build up 
world trade. People naturally balk at 
doing business with other people and 
delivering valuable goods to them, 
with no assurance that they will be 
paid at all, or fearing that, if paid, it 
will be in money of little or no value. 
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AUGUST CALENDAR 





If Augustus Caesar, the swaggering 
nephew of Julius Caesar and emperor 
of Rome, had not seized upon August 
to bear his name, it would probably 
be known today as Sextilis. At least, 
it was so called until the beginning of 
the present era when Augustus made 
the change. Sextilis, coming from the 
Latin word meaning six, does not, of 
course, suit August’s present numer- 
ical place in the year. As the calendar 
shows, August is now the eighth 
month, But during the earlier days of 
ancient Rome when the year had but 
10 months it was the sixth. And that 
was when the old name was given. 

Slipping down through the ages, 
both under its old name and its new, 
August has consistently presented very 
nearly the same stellar show to earth- 
lings. The planets, of course, which 
never match their travelings with the 
earth’s years, move in and out of the 
sky without regard for month or sea- 
son, It is the fixed stars, lying far out 
beyond the borders of the solar sys- 
tem, that appear in a certain part of 
the sky on a certain month each year 

In recent years, however, August has 
picked up a heavenly display which 
not only originates from within the 
limits of the solar system, but from 
within the limits of the earth’s atmos- 
phere as well. This display, consist- 
ing of tiny, pea-sized fragments of 
rock and iron which convert August 
into a month of shooting stars, is 
known as the Perseid meteors. These 


flaming bullets from space have taken 
that name because they appear to pour 
from the constellation Perseus. As a 


of fact, however, the meteors 
near that constellation. 
The stars that make up Perseus are 
countless millions of miles out in 
space, while the little rock fragments 
that flash with such brilliance as they 
strike our atmosphere and immediate- 
ly burn to dust.are only a few hundred 
miles away when they become visible. 
The Perseid meteors have been a 
part of the August display only since 
1862. At that time Tuttle’s comet, 
after being pulled in from space by 
the attraction of the sun and being es- 
tablished in an orbit around that body, 
exploded. The solid matter in its head 
was blown into tiny fragments and 
scattered across a wide belt. They 
retained the motion of the comet, how- 
ever, and continued to sweep onward 
in its orbit. They now form a mighty 
river of shattered matter of the wreck- 
ed comet which flows around the sun 
in a steady stream. Each August the 
earth passes through this river of cos- 
mic wreckage as it sweeps along in its 
orbit and the meteors are the result. 
The Perseids can be seen best after 


matter 
are nowhere 


midnight and they will reach their 
maximum on the 11th or the 12th 


although they can often be seen many 
days before and after that time. To 
find them it is necessary to first find 
the constellation Perseus, a rather 
faint collection of stars now low down 


on the northeastern horizon, Perseus 
can best be found by first locating the 
constellation Cassiopeia. The latter is 
a large W-shaped figure lying on its 
side to the right of Polaris. Perseus, 
the apparent source of the Perseid me- 
teors, lies just below it. If the August 
showers of fire live up to their repu- 
tation, it should not be difficult to 
count 100 meteors an hour during 
their maximum. Unfortunately, the 
moon will be in the sky after midnight 
each night when the rain of meteors 
will be at its best and its light will 
make the display considerably duller 
than it would be if the skies were dark. 

The solar system’s other contribu- 
tions to August’s heavenly display are 
the wandering planets. Jupiter’s bril- 
liance in the evening sky is still such 
that it would make the lack of other 
solar system bodies in August skies 
little noticed. The beginning of the 
month finds that planet up near the 
middle of the southern half of the sky 
and while it is now fading slowly from 
its peak brilliance it is still remark- 
ably bright. Also, while this mighty 
planet is now pulling away from the 
earth it is still close enough for the 
four larger of its nine moons to be 
easily seen with a small telescope. The 
other five, of course, require larger in- 
struments and the smallest one, which 
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has a diameter of only 15 miles has to 
be in a favorable position to even be 
revealed by photography. 

But regardless of the fact that it is 
able to do so Jupiter does not have to 
stand alone during August. Saturn, 
while still’a morning star throughout 
the entire month, is pulling farther 
and farther away from the sun and 
giving more support to Jupiter. It does 
not technically become an evening 
star until next month, but by the last 
of August it will rise and become vis- 
ible at seven o’clock in the evening. 
As Saturn prepares to desert the morn- 
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ing sky, however, in the last days of 
August, Mars, which has been hiding 


in the glare of the sun now for months, 
finally begins to slip up over the east- 
ern horizon far enough ahead of the 
sun to be visible. But the greatest 
event of all, so far as the planets are 
concerned, also occurs during the clos- 
ing days of August. Just as Saturn is 
preparing to join Jupiter on the eve- 
ning side of the sun and as Mars is 


finally coming out of concealment, 
Venus rises up out of the sunset and 
outshines them all. Even Jupiter, 


who has had things its way for some 


* he Pathfinder 





This is how the closely grouped star 

Sagittarius show up in a large teles. 

The photograph also shows the black ; 
or void in Sagittarius. 


time now, will be forced to tal 
back seat for a short time each 
ning when Venus is up in the we 

This appearance of Venus mark 
beginning of a long series of ev: 
performances by that star. Also, u; 
a certain point, each succeeding 
formance will be longer and b 
than the preceding one. As it n 
farther out from the sun Venus 
set a little later each evening a: 
it swings around in its orbit and d: 
nearer the earth, it will grad 
gain in brilliance. In the meantin 
course, Jupiter will be growing 
mer and dimmer. Mars and Sa 
will reach their peak brightness ° 
out coming close to equaling \ 
even in its present state and so 
few weeks, the latter will be dom 
ing the planetary show as comp! 
as it is now-.dominated by Jupit 

For the only other planet visib! 
the naked eye, August comes and 
without it putting in an appeal 
This planet is Mercury, noted fo 
erratic behavior in dodging back 
forth from the morning to the ev: 
sky. Mercury remains in the ev: 
sky throughout August but sta) 
close to the sun during the entir« 
od that it never becomes visible. 
September, however, it will appea 
the west for a few days. 

There are only two conjunctio! 
August that are of interest to 
naked-eye observer. The first 
which occurs on the fifth, finds Sat 
hanging about eight degrees stra 
below the moon. The second, w 
involves Jupiter and the moon, 
not occur until the 26th. At 
time, at about three o’clock in 
morning, the two bodies will be 


close, Jupiter being less than two « 


grees above our satellite. In this « 
junction our moon lords it over 

master planet of the solar systen 
apparent size. Our satellite app 
vastly larger than the greatest of 
planets, when in truth the revers« 
true. The contrast, however, sh 
what 400,000,000 odd miles of dista 
can do to size. 
ed, the moon finishes out its first qu 
ter during the remaining days of 

gust and enters September as |! 
moon. Its phases for August are: ! 


(Continued on page 23) 
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DRAWING PUZZLE TO TRY 


It just seems there is no end to the 
number of puzzles, designs and 
sketches to be drawn with one con- 
tinuous line. Many readers have sent 
in interesting designs and they are 
still coming in. This week we have 











Draw With One Continuous Line 


selected the one shown here. It was 
sent in by Leon Recht, of New York. 
To look at this intricate figure it 
hardly seems possible that it can be 
drawn with one continuous line with- 
out crossing or retracing any line, 
and of course without lifting the pen- 
cil from the paper. But it really can 
be done. Watch for the solution in 
the next issue. 


SOFT BALL GAINING POPULARITY 


ball is still regarded as our 
national game. But in recent years a 
pastime has been gaining in 
popularity until now it bids fair to 
become a real rival to the other stick 
'. This game of soft ball is similar 
to base ball, except that it is played 
V a large soft ball that requires 
loves and which does not go very 
when hit hard. For this reason 
the game can be played in a small 
ce. It can be played by old and 
ing, and girls’ soft ball teams are 
erous. According to Leo Fischer, 
president of the American Soft Ball 
Association, there are 936,000 soft ball 
players registered in his organization, 
le an estimated 2 000,000 others 
the game at school, on vacant lots 
in pick- -up teams. President 
her also claims the game has much 
‘tator appeal. He estimates that 
over 60,000,000 spectators witnessed 
ft ball games in contests in 37 states 
year. In his opinion soft ball is 
fastest growing game in the Unit- 
States today and this year a new 
ndance record will be set. 


DISAPPEARING DIME TRICK 


It is easy to perform coin disappear- 
g tricks when you know the 
ecrets.” This week’s coin vanish- 
g stunt is really an easy one, but it 
perhaps just as effective as some 
it are much more difficult. The per- 
rmer of this trick borrows a hand- 


Base 


f 


t 


kerchief from someone in the audi- 
ence. Then he borrows a dime (a 
penny will do) from someone else. 
Throwing the handkerchief over his 
left hand he places the dime on the 
handkerchief, folds the corners of the 
handkerchief over the dime, says a 
few magic words, shakes out the 
handkerchief and the dime has dis- 
appeared. The secret is that the dime 
is fastened into the folded handker- 
chief by a small rubber band conceal- 
ed in the left hand. The band is plac- 
ed over the forefinger and thumb of 
the left hand before the trick starts. 
After the handkerchief is thrown over 
the left hand the dime is placed on the 
left thumb. In the act of folding over 
the corners of the handkerchief the 
performer manages to get the dime 
into a little “pocket” in the handker- 
chief where it is held by the rubber 
band. 


RELIGHTING CANDLE STUNT 


Most homes have a candle or two 
around for emergency lighting. One 
of these candles can be used to per- 
form an unusual stunt that will mysti- 
fy your friends. However, the stunt 
should not be attempted by small 
children, because they should not be 
allowed to play with fire. Light the 
candle and allow it to burn long 
enough for a long “snuff” to be left. 
While the candle is burning explain 
to the audience that you can relight 
the candle without touching the snuff 
with the burning match. Light a 
match and get it burning properly, 
then suddenly blow out the candle. As 
the wreath of smoke ascends into the 
air put the lighted match in the smoke 
at a distance of three or four inches 
from the wick of the candle. To 
everyone’s surprise the fire will run 
down the cloud of smoke and relight 
the candle. 


a  —  —__- 


BRAIN TEASER 


This week’s cranium tickler may 
puzzle even the college boys. It was 
contributed by Fred F. Farnham, of 
Ambridge, Pa. Just before the school 
year ended at a Mid-Western college 
four students, farm boys, named Will, 
George, Henry and Dick, happened to 
be together in Henry’s room. Natur- 
ally the talk was about going home. 
Henry was going to fly the 65 miles 
to his home. The rest were going by 
auto West and South over roads fol- 
lowing section lines. George had to 
go six miles farther than Will, but six 
miles less than Dick. The Smiths live 
12 miles from the Blacks and 1 miles 
from the Fords who live 34 miles from 
the Joneses. Henry, the flyer who 
thinks along flying lines, said they all 
lived exactly the same distance from 
school since the buildings are at sec- 
tion intersections. What was Henry’s 
full name? What family did each of 
the other three belong to. Answer 
next week. 





Last week’s Answer—A received 64 
acres at $36 per acre and B received 
36 acres at $64 per acre. 






MAKE*10 AND UP 


ON EVERY ONE YOU SELL! 


Get your own Remington Portable 
at Special Agent’s Discount 


YOU can have the extra money you want by taking 
orders for new Remington Portables. We have 
spent a fortune in radio, magazine, newspaper ad- 
vertising to line up prospects in your community 
for you. You can offer them 
easy-payment rates as low as 
l0c a day. Weextend ou full 
cooperation and sales equip- 
ment. Easy, pleasant work. £ 
No experience required. Drop Aaam 
postcard now to ae 


REMINGTON RAND 

















DUST ON 
Just ONE SPOT 


and kill all the fleas 
on the dog or cat. 
SAFE - SURE 
GUARANTEED 
ONE-SPOT does not 
repel Fleas. It KILLS 
Fleas, Lice and Bedbugs. 
25c and SOc every- 
where, or postpaid fresh 
from fac tory. 








You get one—Your friends 
get one—without cost. Let 
us give you the details of this 
amazing Time Teller. Also tt 
can pay you big money giv- 


ing it away free. Nothing to 
buy or sell! Write fast. 
GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO., 
4344 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, It. 


DON’T BE CUT 


BLS wana 


Until You Try This 
for pile suffering. If you have piles 


in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A48 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





ATTENTION 
Asthma and Hay Fever 
SUFFERERS! 


Have you obtained relief from using Breatheasy? 
Sold under unconditional guarantee with full money refund 


PASCAL CO., INC. 
1016 American Bank Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 


Distributors who have used Breatheasy wanted. 
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If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day Address: 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. c. 








GOVERNMENT 


260 — —- — — — — — — 
START tear’ | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Common Edu- Dept. N180, Rochester, N. ¥. 


cation Usually Fs Sirs: Rush without charge 4 


On. 


32-page book with list of U 


— Government Jobs. (2) ous me 
——— © how to get one of these jobs. 
Mail NGME .nccccscccsesesescess eeeceeeece 


Today— 
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HOME 


FIRST PRODUCE BEST 

Have you ever noticed how good 
the first mess of wild spring greens 
tasted? Or the first green peas or 
string beans from the garden? This 
is not imagination working overtime 
due to the welcome change from can- 
ned to fresh food. It is a fact that the 
first product of any garden vegetable 
has the best texture, flavor and usu- 
ally color. Moreover, contrary to the 
opinion of many, vegetables that grow 
rapidly are superior to the slow grow- 
ers. And of course canned vegeta- 
bles are more satisfactory when can- 
ned at their best. 


FRIED FOOD IN MODERATION 


While fried foods are not easy to 
digest neither are they deserving of 
the blame usually heaped upon them. 
Fats are very necessary to the diet, 
not only for needed energy and heat 
but for storing up in the body fore 
reserve energy. Much of the trouble 
blamed on fried foods comes from 
eating too many rich or fat foods at 
one time, according to Ruth Dawson, 
North Dakota agricultural college nu- 
trition specialist, who advises serving 
plenty of vegetables and fruit with the 
fried food to make a well balanced 
meal. 





HONEY JELLY 


Honey is a form of sugar that does 
not have to be digested but is ready 
to be taken immediately into the blood. 
There are hundreds of ways of work- 
ing the honey into the diet but per- 
haps one of the most novel is to make 
honey jelly. Heat a cup of honey and 
a quarter cup of water to boiling, stir- 
ring constantly. Add an eighth cup 
of liquid pectin and heat to just boil- 
ing. When it cools it will have the 
texture of fruit jelly. 


LOCATING THE DRAINBOARD 


It would not appear to the casual 
observer that it matters which side 
of the sink has the drainboard. How- 
ever, it does make a great deal of dif- 
ference as far as efficiency is con- 
cerned. Drainboards should be to 
the left of the sink for right-handed 
persons who hold the dish in the left 
hand and wield the dishcloth with 
the right. If the drainboard should be 
on the right the left hand must cross 
over the right with every untensil 
put down. 


HERBS FOR COOKING 

Herbs which were prized so highly 
by our grandmothers, not only for 
medicinal but cooking purposes, are 
once more becoming popular. Modern 
cooks are finding that addition of 
culinary herbs gives food a distinct 
appeal. As most herbs are very 
pungent only a small quantity is need- 
ed at one time. Some are best used 
alone but many of them may be com- 
bined to good advantage. Sage, used 
chiefly for flavoring meat and poul- 


try dressings and sausage, is perhaps 
the most widely known and _ used. 
Soup stocks are improved with addi- 
tion of parsley, chives or garlic; bev- 
erage are flavored with mints, balm 
or anise while a horseradish sauce 
adds materially to the appeal of 
baked ham. 


COLTS FOR REPLACEMENT 


Even though the prevailing high 
price of horseflesh should drop con- 
siderably the raising of colts will still 
prove profitable for some years to 
come, according .to farm economists, 
because of the time required for a colt 
to mature. Thus, the present horse 
shortage has provided another good 
source of cash income for farmers. But 
those who enter this field are advised 
to concentrate mostly on draft animals. 


AVOID RAW PORK FOR FOOD 


In some families there is still the 
custom of eating certain types of 
sausage, and sometimes ham, raw. To 
follow such a practice is to court the 
painful disease known as trichinosis 
which is marked by severe colicky 
and muscular pains, nausea and stiff- 
ness. Sometimes the disease is fatal. 
It is caused by very small parasites 
which occur in some hogs but appar- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


GUATEMALA 


Title—Republic of Guatemala. 

Location—Central America, bound- 
ed by Mexico, British Honduras, Gulf 
of Honduras, Honduras, El Salvador, 
and Pacific Ocean. 

Area—45,452 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Generally 
healthful, divided into three zones, 
cold, temperate and hot. Lowlands 
on Pacific coast, Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, plateaus north of these, moun- 
tains of Atlantic region, and plain of 
Peten (one-third of whole area where 
much Maya archaeological work being 
done). 

Capital—Guatemala (Pop. 134,400). 

Population (1934 est.) — 2,245,590 
(60 per cent Indian) (49.4 to sq. mi.). 

National Language —Spanish and 
Indian dialects. 

Government—President (term six 
years) and Council of State of 13 mem- 
bers, partly elected by National As- 
sembly and partly appointed by Presi- 
dent, administer government. Nation- 
al Assembly, elected for four years, 
has legislative power. 

Ruler—Gen. Jorge Ubico, President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$12,471,- 
O00, 

Value of Imports 
O00. 

Chief Exports & Products—Coffee, 
sugar, bananas, cotton, grains, textiles, 
liquors, shoes, hides, chicle, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Senor Dr. Don 
Adrian Recinos. 

American Minister to Guatemala— 
Fay A. Despartes. 

Withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions announced. 








(1935)—$11,999,- 
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ently cause them little inconvenie 
However, the meat from such }h 
unless well-cooked, sets these ) 
sites free in the human digestive ¢; 
Since no test has yet been fou; 
show definitely when trichina, 
present all pork products shoul) 
well-cooked before eating. 


CORN CHOWDER FOR OUTIN 


A camp or picnic menu may b¢ 
ly improved with little troub! 
using the following corn cho 
recipe contributed by the North 
kota Agricultural college. Fry 
pound of bacon and into the hot 
dice four medium sized _ boiled 
tatoes: slice three medium 
onions, add one cup of tomato: 
one No. 2 can of corn. Cook tog 
in the skillet until done. 


TO RAKE OR NOT TO RAK! 
Disposition of lawn clippings 
mowing the lawn presents a pet 
ing problem inasmuch as some 
letting them lie and others say 
move them. As a matter of fact, « 
plan may be right. If the clip; 
are short they make an excellent : 
when the grass is not too -thick. 
the other hand, if the turf is 
and thick the clippings are best 1 
up since they tend to smothe: 
grass, not to mention their unsi 
appearance. 
————_—__--_ 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Speak ye every man the truth 
neighbor; execute the judgment of 
truth and peace in your gates: a1 
none of you imagine evil in 
hearts against his neighbor; and 
no false oath.—Zechariah 8:16, 1 

—_———>> 


INDIAN POPULATION GROWI\ 


According to Dr. Clark Wissle: 
the American Museum of Natural 
tory, the birth rate of the Ame: 
Indian, generally considered a d 
race, is almost twice that of the ° 
race. Dr. Wissler says the I: 
population on reservations is inc! 
ing so rapidly that the govern 
will soon be faced with the prob 
of furnishing them with more 
The present increase began in 
when the death rate, which pri 
that time and following the placi 
the red men on reservations had 
ceeded the birth rate and cause: 
population to decline, was check: 

= ode 
CINDERELLA CENSORED 

Quite recently an _ associatio 
chiropodists demanded that the st 
of Cinderella be torn from the b 
and discarded. Their objection 
based on the assumption that the s! 
set a bad example and encour! 
girls to insist on shoes a size or 
too small, thus encouraging |! 
troubles. If the demand of the 
specialists were complied with 
censors would have a big job ali 
of them. The story of Cinderella ! 
be found in nearly every coun! 
where printed texts are found. ‘ 
enterprising author has gathered 
gether 345 versions. 
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) WOMEN 


STAIN REMOVERS LISTED 
It is nearly always possible to re- 
ove stains from clothing and house- 
hold linens if prompt and well con- 
dered treatment are used. Uncle 
Sam has now come to the aid of all 
od housewives in this matter. His 
Department of Agriculture has issued 
bulletin on removing stains. Listed 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474 and 














LATEST FASHIONS 


2706—Choose this bright afternoon frock if you'd 
known for your chic! The uprising skirt panel is 
ped in by a gay sash while pointed yoke and 
red capelets are ever so flattering. Designed for 
to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 requires 31,4 
rds 39 inch fabric. 
2627—A ‘“‘Let’s go’’ frock planned for fun and 
ety! Unusual, indeed, is the smartly slashed back, 
el shoulder treatment accented by buttons, slash- 
Sleeves and trimly gored skirt. Designed for 12 
20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 3’% 
rds 36 inch fabric. 
3215—-Comfort and style to the fore! This shadow- 
1f wrap-around slip boasts a built-up bodice with 
-Slipping shoulder straps, a conveniently low 
kk and comfy adjustable tie-belt. Designed for 
to 20 years and 32 to 46 bust. A 16 require 
s yards 39 inch fabric 
9786—Imagine a@ smart up-to-the-minute frock of 
four major pieces! Clever, indeed, are the 
bonair yoke-sleeves, ‘‘flower pot pockets, wide 
vers and slim-line skirt A perfect cotton frock! 
ars and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 
inch fabric 
smarter, more slenderizing 
than this delightful ‘‘at home’’ 
ck of button-front bodice, flattering V-neck and 
1oice of straight or gathered sleeves. Designed for 
to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust A 36 requires 
yards 36 inch fabric 





equires 315 yards 36 
402: 2—What could be 
r the chic matron 








Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
or adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
Se; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
our mame and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








dealing with “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics,” it states that “a large num- 
ber of stains can be removed without 
harm to the material. Unless the stain 
is known to be insoluble in water and 
the fabric water spots or the colors 
run, it is best to try water first. Test 
by placing a little water on an in- 
conspicuous part of the garment if 
there seems to be danger of injuring 
it. Prompt treatment ts one of the 
most important rules. Changes in the 
character of the stain, brought about 
by drying, exposure to air, washing, 
ironing, or in other ways often make 
it necessary to use stronger chemicals 
in removing old stains.” The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, or per- 
haps your state agency may be able 
to provide you with a copy.‘ 
ADOPTIONS PROVE LUCKY 
Married couples who have no chil- 
dren of their own but want them will 
be more than interested in the re- 
search work of Prof. H. F. Perkins, 
of the University of Vermont. Prof. 
Perkins recently reported to the 
Eugenics Research Association in New 
York City that the adoption of a 
child by childless couples is likely in 
some mysterious way to cause the 
birth of another child to the parents 


themselves. Out of more than 400 
cases of such adoptions by childless 
couples which the professor has 


studied, nearly two-thirds are report- 
ed to have had children of their own 
within a few years after adoption. 
Why the mere legal act of adoption 
should have this curious physioiogical 
effect on the adopting parents no 
one knows. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

3eets are fattening and therefore ex- 
cellent food for those desiring to put 
on flesh. 

To keep the coffee pot sweet boil a 
strong solution of borax in it oc- 
casionally. 

If your garden peas get too hard for 
serving in the regular way, cook them 
until tender, press through a sieve and 
use the pulp soup. 

If you wish to boil a cracked egg 
place a little vinegar in the water in 
which it is boiled. This will keep the 
egg from seeping through the crack 
in the shell. 

Tarnish can be removed from brass 
articles with a mixture of lemon juice 
and wood ashes. 

Flowers for the house should be cut 
in the late afternoon. 

Baking soda is one of the best known 
agents for cleaning glassware. 


Raw wool left on the farm is fine 
for light-weight comforters, baby 


quilts, foot warmers, and even pillows 
and mattresses. Of course it has to 
be washed and carded. 

If you want your glassware to 
sparkle, add a little lemon juice to the 
water in which it is rinsed. 

PRR EARS ART 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Most friendship is feigning, most 


loving mere folly—As You Like It, 
Act II, Scene 7. 
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TAKE 


WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 





Lose Fat 


Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


and ankles feel tired and 
because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 


If your feet 
ache all over— 


There’s a reason why so many people 
fine dieting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 


because a little gland is not working right. 


All the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 

Now, physicians combat this condition 
by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time or money striving 
to reduce with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises. Start the Marmola 
treatment today that millions have used 
successfully to get rid of excess fat. The 
formula is in every box so you know just 
what you are taking. Don’t wait—get a 
box of Marmola today from your druggist. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy IJatest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today a. B's 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-L St., Hallowell, Maine. 


A Baby For You? 


If you 
own 








are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
| Mildred Owens, Dept. Y-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful napplness. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc . and $1.00 at Druggists. 














PILES 


Dr. ‘Eldredge’s s 
Approved 
Self Treatment 
THE WonpDER WORKER 
relief B. H. Marshall, 
‘“* Your treatment has helped me 
10 years.’’ Why suffer longer! 

or money back. 


stainless, sure 


, writes: 


leasant, clean 
Brookline, N. FI 
and 1 have had piles 
Satisfaction, 


a lot, 
$l—we pay postage 


MELROSE LABORATORY, 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR Choice $ 


Yes, you can nave either one of these two favorite 
magazine combinations—each magazine a full year for 
$2—just one-half the regular price 


CLUB NO. 231 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review 


CLUB NO. 239 
Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in magazines in these clubs 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address, 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


THE PATHFINDER. 


























































Going Back to 


MT. SINAI to 
Try to Learn 


Drought Cycle 


(Continued from page 1) 


world climatology. Dr. Kineer points 
out that droughts are not caused by 
high temperatures, or vice versa, but 
that the two things are apt to go 
together. That is, the same basic con- 
ditions which produce high tempera- 
tures will also produce a deficiency of 
moisture. An arid condition is grad- 
ually created, and this may keep on 
getting worse for a long period. In 
many cases in past history, it has be- 
come permanent. This accounts for 
many portions of the globe which 
were once rich and fertile and which 
supported a large population and a 
flourishing civilization but which are 
now barren wastes, or even deserts. 

No one pretends that the cycles 
which are known to exist are so 
definite in duration that they can be 
measured the same as they would by 
a yearly calendar. Even the most 
learned experts have different theories 
on this subject, and it is partly these 
differences of view which have pre- 
vented progress from being made. Dr. 
Kincer believes that the six long years 
of Midwest drought are at or near the 
bottom of the dry cycle. There has 
been a longer drag or delay to the 
change this time, but this does not 
alter the principle. Dr. Kincer says: 
“I can’t say positively, that this 
drought is a parting shot of the pres- 
ent cycle, but I will say that all indi- 
cations show that the climate should 
be about ready to turn back.” 

The climatic cycle in China is vari- 
ously stated as seven or eight years. 
Sometimes it’s longer and sometimes 
it’s shorter. But it averages out in the 
long run seven or eight years. These 
cycles have been traced back in Chi- 
nese records for several thousand 
years, so that the long-time swing is 
fairly well established. In Bible his- 
tory the cycle of seven years is fre- 
quently referred to. So this in a 
general way fits in with the Chinese 
cycles. The Bible has long accounts 
of the “plagues” which Moses brought 
down on hard-hearted Pharaoh, when 
he oppressed the Children of Israel. 
Pharaoh in this case is closely paral- 
leled by Hitler in the Germany of 
today. The accounts of the plagues— 
which included droughts and visita- 
tions of insects—differ considerably 
in the Bible versions. The authorities 
believe that the accounts given in the 
book of Exodus (which in Greek 
means going-out) are based on two, 
or perhaps, three different original 
records. This accounts for the varia- 
tions in the descriptions of the flight 
of the Israelites from Egypt and their 
40 years of wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. We are not going to try to 
reconcile these various versions of the 
flight, as they have little to do with 
the main story. In some versions 


however it looks as if Moses had 
brought about the release of the Israel- 
ites by a series of miracles. In other 
versions it is construed that Moses 
simply knew about the climatic and 
other cycles, as well as the ways of 
the insect world, and that he merely 
took advantage of his superior knowl- 
edge—which was all a mystery to the 
henchmen of Pharaoh. 

Anyway, Moses is supposed to have 
been commanded by Jehovah to go to 
Mt. Sinai, and there Moses prepared 
two “tables of stone” from the rock 
and carved thereon the Decalog or 
Ten Commandments, which were to be 
the basic laws for the Jews. The 
Israelites, according to some accounts, 
failed to come up to the high stand- 
ards which Moses and the Ten Com- 
mandments laid down for them. They 
were thus condemned to wander for 
that 40 years in the wilderness. The 
story of their quarrels, plots and 
counterplots is a long one—parts of 
which have been pieced together from 
writers whose works were not in- 
cluded in the Bible. It was the destiny 
of Moses himself not to enter into the 
Promised Land. He had to be content 
to view it from afar, across the valley 
of the Jordan, after the long wander- 
ings in the wilderness. 

This region is of the greatest his- 
toric interest. And now, after so many 
centuries, it is coming back into the 
picture again—by way of the climate 
route. It is common knowledge that 
the Bible country must formerly have 





AMERICANA 





A Pennsylvania jury being fined for 
reaching its decision by tossing a coin. 

Postmaster General Farley having 
to pay three centS postage due on a 
special delivery letter. 

A Michigan mother trading her four- 
day-old daughter to close relatives for 
a few pieces of furniture. 

A delegate to the Democratic con- 
vention selling a cow for $4 to help 
pay his expenses in Philadelphia com- 
plaining because he was charged that 
$4 for one small steak. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizing a man to increase to 
97 the number of railroads in this 
country in which he is an officer or 
a director. 

Alvin Karpis pleading innocence 
when arraigned in federal court. 

A former leader of the Democratic 
party now having three zoos under 
his inspection. 

One of the major political parties 


asking the voters to “preserve our 
sacred American institutions and 
American liberties” by voting for 


its candidates. 

A 15-year old girl using her father’s 
$400 bonus money to take a trip from 
New York to Hollywood to keep an 
imagined date with Clark Gable. 

Scantily clad women bathers getting 
the wink while a group of New York 
women protest shirtless bathing for 
men and tell hairy-chested men to 
cover up or shave their chests. 


Uncle Sam wants to know if this 
so, and if so why. Some experts cl,j 
that the removal of the forests brouc! 
on the drought and desert conditico 
But the up-to-date view is that {! 
puts the cart before the horse a 
that the absence of trees and of pop 
lation and also the desert conditi: 
are all merely effects of some ba 
conditions which lie far deeper t} 
this. 

Dr. Alfred F. Moore is just by 
sent by the Weather Bureau to { 
up his stand on Mt. Sinai and see » 
he can see. He himself doesn’t k: 
in advance what he will find out, ! 
anyway he will make lots of rec: 
and tests and charts and tables 
will report all about it to headquar' 
at Washington. He will have to n 
a study of the air currents, temp: 
tures, precipitation, dust storms, « 
This is going to be a tough assign: 
—but even though he is in a desert 
is not going to be wholly deserted 
is not only going to have his P 
finder delivered to him every week 
he can keep reliably informed 
his thoughtful’ wife packed him 
boxful of back numbers of the Pat 
finder, so he can have some solid 
wholesome mental food to keep up ! 
strength and make him fit for 
great mission. Dr. Moore’s addres 
“Care of Convent du Mont Sinai, G: 
el Tor, via Suez, Egypt.” 

The Mt. Sinai region, formin 
rough triangle between Egypt 
Palestine, is about the size of \ 
Hampshire—and it is a strange 
that the two regions are very mi 
alike—except that the climate of N: 
Hampshire is much colder. N 
Hampshire has a short stretch of sa 
shore and lowlands by the sea— 
so has the Mt. Sinai region. N 
Hampshire is extremely mountai! 
—and so is the Sinai region. 
mountains of New Hampshire 
made of granite—and so are thos: 
Sinai. New Hampshire is famous 
its fine stone quarries—and so 
Sinai. The granite quarried f: 
Sinai went to build the Pyramids 
Egypt. The turquoise and copp 
mines of Sinai had been worked 
such an early date that the marks 
flint chisels can still be seen. 1 
means that these deposits were w° 
ed back in the stone age—before ' 
age of iron or even the bronze agi 

New Hampshire has a peculiar 
land or plateau section between 
sea level and the mountains—and Si 
has the very same thing. This is ‘ 
“wilderness” of Moses. New Han 
shire has pockets and little valli 
with some good soil in them, but mu 
of the state has a gravelly or hard | 
surface—and it’s the same way 
Sinai. New Hampshire has a lot 
watercourses which are dry in su 
mer—or mostly dry—which conditi 
is much more developed in the Si 
district. Mt. Washington—the hig 
est point in New Hampshire—tow' 
about 6,300 feet above sea level—a! 
Mt. Sinai is just about 400 feet high: 

In the Sinai district we are able 
see just about what happens to 
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region When the climate goes back on 
it for any reason, and especially when 
it goes dry. Travelers have used the 

suntain passes of the Sinai peninsula 


for ages. This region was of great 
strategic importance, and it was a 
real trade route. Also, it possessed 


mineral resources, as 
At the oases, springs 

| little streams, there are countless 

ies carved in the neighboring 
rocks. This is where merchants and 
pilgrims, in very early times, cut their 
I 
I 
{ 


very valuable 
already stated. 


es and occasionally drew a few 
ude pictures when they stopped in 
he middle of the day, to eat and rest— 
just as people on tours do nowadays. 
The names are of a type altogether 
unknown. It is clear that this Sinai 
section was a religious center long 
before the advent of the Jews. There 
no doubt were “oracles” of some very 
primitive cult who occupied the caves, 
for in one place there are 50 tons of 
ashes left from the burnt offerings. 
rhe bulk of the Sinai country is now 
ost treeless, though in wet periods 
the herbage and grass become quite 
juxuriant. It must have been one of 
these moist cycles that Moses picked 
when he took his followers into the 
upland plateau known as the “wilder- 
ness.” On this plateau remains of the 
trunks of large trees—mostly acacias 
or tamarisks—can still be found. Even 
though the region was never heavily 
forested within historic times, it is 
evident that there were bunches of 
trees or groves in the low spots—just 
as occur in our arid land regions. In 
most cases where there are no trees 
itis due more to the alkali in the soil 
—accumulated during the ages from 
the gradual wearing down of the 
untains—rather than to lack of 
moisture. The word alkali itself is 
Arabic. This also is closely paralleled 
in our own arid regions. And this 
brings us to the point that the reme- 
dies chosen—such as planting “shelter 
belts” of trees—are -~wrong-headed 
and worse than futile. In the Sinai 
country the remnants of stone walls 
prove that some of the land was ac- 
tually tilled for vegetables, and that 
it was not all used for grazing—al- 
though the Jews were mostly a nation 
of herdsmen and stockmen 
‘he Catholic Encyclopedia says: 
Sinai was the refuge of many Chris- 
s during the third-century perse- 
ons. In 527 the Emperor Justin- 
built the famous convent of Mt. 
\i Which has been known since the 
th century as St. Catherine’s. (This 
he address of Dr. Moore.) Its small 
iry contains about 500 volumes of 
iable manuscripts, in Greek, Arabic, 
riac, Ethiopic, etc. It was here 
t Tischendorf in 1844 found a very 
ient Greek manuscript, since 
»wn as the ‘Codex Sinaiticus,’ con- 
ning most of the Septuagint and all 
the New Testament. In 1892 Mrs. 
ith Lewis found a fourth-century 
riac text of St. Luke’s gospel. Sinai 
rich in valuable inscriptions. M. de 
gue has copied 3,200 Egyptian and 
mitic inscriptions found on _ the 
cks and in the quarries, The pres- 
t population of Sinai is 4,000 to 
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6,000—semi-nomadic Arabs. They are 
Mohammedans, and they are governed 
immediately by their tribal sheiks but 
are subject to the Egyptian govern- 
ment in Cairo.” 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





A golf ball driven from an English 
golf course flew through the window 
of a passing railway train and struck 
C. H. Short, a passenger, knocking 
him down. 

A resident of the national capital, 
Percy Baker, was fatally injured 
when his automobile broke the top 
from a sewer and hurled him into the 
underground conduit. 

A straggly little house cat was the 
cause of the death of one woman and 
injury to three others. Joe Harring- 
ton attempted to throw the cat out of 
his car while driving along a Texas 
highway. Pussy dug her claws in his 
arm, causing him to lose control of 
his car which crashed head-on into 
another. 

A fish was the contributing factor in 
an Australian drowning. Robert Smith 
had tied his baited line to the rudder 
of his outboard motorboat. A huge 
fish took the bait and in its struggles 
broke off the rudder, without which 
the light craft became unmanageable 
and capsized. 

When Edward Waller lost control 
of his car it crashed through the safety 
gate of a Maryland draw-bridge, 
somersaulted three times and landed 
on the opposite draw-span which had 
not been raised. Only a few cuts and 
bruises were suffered by Waller. 

Disbelief that warmth of a person’s 
hand would make mercury rise cost a 
New York lad the sight of an eye. 
William Hilt tried it with an open 
tube. The mercury leaped upward 
and struck him in the eye. 

A pigeon cast darkness over three 
towns in the Middle West recently. 
Lighting on a high power line it was 
instantly electrocuted and in falling 
touched another, short-circuiting the 
two 

a ete 


TIGHTEST KNOT OF ALL 


When someone speaks of the mar- 
riage knot they are not just merely 
using a figure of speech; for a long 
time the tying of a knot has had an 
important place in the wedding cere- 
mony. Carthaginians tied the thumbs 
of the betrothed couple together with 
a leather thong; the Hindu groom 
places a ribbon about his bride’s neck 
and ties it in a knot; and the Parsees 
tie the hands of the groom together. 

OO 


TAKES NAME FROM FOREST 


Academy, originally, was the name 
of a grove near Athens where Plato 
gathered with his followers. In time, 
the school of philosophy headed by 
Plato took the name of the grove 
where its doctrines were first taught. 
Academy in the modern sense refers to 
either a group of learned men or, 
more commonly, to a school or college. 
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This 32 - PAGE 
Illustrated Book 


will be sent to anyone 
suffering from 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from fist- 
ula, hemorrhoids (piles), or any 
other rectal ailment, will find this book in- 
forming, useful. Describes these ailments 
clearly; explains the McCleary treatment, 
noted world-wide for its mildness, Thou- 
sands of former patients can tell you of 
permanent results. A reference list will 
be sent you. Ask for this helpful, hope- 
bringing literature. Address— 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
1982 ELMS BLVD.. EXCELSIOR SPRINGS. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous 
wastes in your blood thru 9 million tiny, deli- 
cate Kidney tubes or filters, but beware of 
cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If functional 
Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer 


MO. 





from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, 
Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get 
the Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called 
Cystex. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 


America, Los Angeles, Calif., guarantees Cys- 
tex must bring new vitality in 48 hours or 
money back on return of empty package. Tel- 
ephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. 
















You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


, LONESOME ? i\,)"272 
find real ha 
ness. I have made thousands happy. vy 
not you? Confidential introductions by let- 
~ ter. Nationwide membership. (Established 

1924). Continuous personal service. All 
Lots of Christian members. Free particu 
LOS L. REEDER, Bex 549, PALESTINE, E, VEAAS. 


Chas 


sealed 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN See a ee COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. 


CONTROL 


An effective treatment against disease of blood 
years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What- 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FREE Book. 


SOW STERLING RE STERLING REMEDY C0., Dept. 6, Kansas City, , Me. 


- Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you ie small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


PROSTATE TROUBLE 


Amazing new treatment. No instruments. Send stamp for 
free information. JUVENIS, Box P- S66, Beoiywees, CaL 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES «3 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & a yee Arts Needlecraft 


Gardens, | yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ ] Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 








—— 
of Blood 


Used for @ 





Household, 2 yrs. ] Screen Book, 1 yr. 

Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 

McCall's Mag.. 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this clab must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al) go co one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Tomatoes, Once 
Believed Poisonous, 


Now Loved by All 


No vegetable has ever risen to 
popularity and usefulness more Tapid- 
ly than the “pomme d’ amour” (love 
apple) which is more commonly 
known to the modern public as the 
tomato. Less than two centuries ago 
this vegetable was believed to be 
deathly poisonous; a hundred years 
ago it was still a great curiosity; and 
despite its extensive use for food three 
decades ago food experts believed its 
chief value to the table was to lend 
flavor and color to the meal. Today, 
all is changed. It is even fed to 
babies; it is listed near the head of 
foods high in vitamin content; it is 
outranked as a vegetable crop only by 
the potato and sweet potato; and leads 
all others as a vegetable canning crop. 

In 1934 the 500,000 acres of farm 
land in the United States yielded 
nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds of toma- 
toes for the fresh vegetable markets 


and almost 3,000,000,000 pounds for 
canning and similar purposes. Thus, 


it may be seen that one out of every 
four pounds sold reaches the table 
fresh and the remaining three, pounds 
are eaten in some specially prepared 
form. The annual value of the tomato 
crop in the United States ranges from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Besides 
there is the enormous garden pro- 
duction for home consumption. There 








Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving { for Liquor 


Trial Sent Free 


A doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those 
addicted to the use of alcohol, is now 
offered to the public for home treatment. 
It is harmless and can be taken in tea, 
coffee, food or any other liquid with or 
without the user’s knowledge. Removes 
the craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved and 
brought back to a life of usefulness. Write 
Western Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 431 Vance 
Building, Seattle, Washington, for a FREE 
trial and full particulars. It will be sent 
immediately in plain wre wrapper. Do it today. 
FCZEM ous discovery for ECZEMA, PSO- 
RIASIS and ATHLETE’S FOOT. 


Relieves itching, has succeeded where others have 
failed. Used and prescribed by physicians. Write for 


— “jar FREE. Conley Ointment Corp., Dept. P, Muncie, Ind. 


Make them love you. 
Wield powerfal love 
control. Secure clever 
woman's private me- 


thods. Get secret charm. Revealing book, introducingyoutonew power, 
only L0c(sealed). Gardin Co., Dep. 3760, Box 423, M.S.S.,NewYork 








Try, ‘gheclately FREE, this marvel- 








is scarcely a garden which does not 
produce some of these once scorned 
red and luscious vegetables. 

It is not known just how or why 
the idea got spread around that the 
tomato was poisonous and therefore 
not fit for human food. Perhaps one 
of the reasons was that it was found 
to be a member of the nightshade 
family of which peppers, egg-plant 
and potatoes are also members. Odd- 
ly enough, there was a time when the 
human family also refused to eat the 
tubers of the potato plant but content- 
ed themselves with nibbling the seed 
tips. Like its cousin, the potato, the 
tomato was discovered by the Span- 
iards in South America. When the 
Spaniards conquered Peru they found 
quantities of tomatoes growing in that 
region but there is little to tell us if 
they were grown for their edibility 
or not. The presumption is that they 
were, since old records speak of them 
as being under cultivation. Never- 
theless, when it was introduced to 
North America about the beginning of 
the 19th century the tomato plant was 
regarded as strictly ornamental and 
its product, the “berry,” was thought 
by the colonists to be very poisonous. 

It is not definitely known just when 
the tomato was found to be non- 
poisonous and edible or how the dis- 
covery came about. But tradition has 
it that it was a New England man who 
despite the warnings and dire predic- 
tions of his friends first ate of the 
“love apple” in this country. This 
fearless fellow is said to have been 
Michele Felice Corne, an artist whose 
best known paintings were those de- 
picting naval batHes of the War of 
1812. And today there stands in a 
cemetery at Newport, Rhode Island, a 
monument to Corne, the man who 
took a chance and thereby performed 
a great service to mankind. 

Once the tomato was found to be 
edible its popularity spread rapidly 
through the country, especially dur- 
ing the latter half of the 19th century 
when men in the seed business, led 
by the late A. W. Livingston, put forth 
their best efforts to convince people 
of its value as a food. As its popu- 
larity gained, horticulturists gave it 
more and more attention with the re- 
sult that today there are more than 
150 distinct varieties of the tomato. 

Food specialists who have given the 
tomato considerable attention during 
the past quarter-century have discov- 
ered that while it is rich in vitamins 
A and B it is especially valuable for 
its high content of vitamin C, the lack 
of which is said to cause bleeding 
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gums, loose teeth, sore joints and ki 
dred ills. Vitamin C is especially j; 
portant, they say, because it is 
like its brothers or sisters which 
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lect in the body to be used when n | saver 
ed but a continuous supply must palm oy 


taken into the body day after 

That is why tomatoes occupy s 
an important place in the Ameri 
diet. 

The tomato, especially in the o> Bl 
ned form, became an important art _ pkg. Bh 
of trade during the latter half o} 257-A_Wel 
past century. Canned supplies of sore 
vegetable are always at hand the _Pathfi 
nearly every month of the year s _— 
fresh supply on the markets. ( mE 
fornia tomatoes strike the mark: (Courses J 
early spring followed by crops rT 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi “and you 
South Carolina about May. Ton gg 
begin to ripen in the states as 
north as Ohio by June and in 
northernmost states including N, 





York, Michigan, Oregon and Wash 
ton through July, August and Septe: $105-$175 
ber. Just about the time the fros! 

hit the northern states the new 





























from Florida and Texas begins as 
seep into the markets. During patented 
winter interval domestic supplies — — 
helped out by shipments from M: ) TOCAL AC 
and Cuba. Thus it may be seen that ee ae 
tomato growing is not confined to any HH &=: trai 
part of the United States although t! 
states of New Jersey, Maryland, \ TEXAS St 
ginia, Tennessee, Indiana and Cali on al 
fornia furnish most of the supply Z 
canners and manufacturers. INVENTOE 
Since the tomato season in an) Rey 
cality lasts but a few weeks most Delays are 
sumers who insist on the “fresh fymen ® 
vegetable the year round get what oo DS. 
known to the trade as the “gi DONESOSE 
wrap” (tomatoes held in storage and roe 
ripened) about eight months out of marticulass 
the year. This business of pic! LONELY! 
green and ripening on the way to t! te aoe 
consumer has become a well develop wealthy. 
ed and highly successful. busin: Ee 
Care is taken that the tomatoes do Rev. Jones 
freeze in transit or storage and w “a coms 
ready for ripening the temperatur: pa 
the warehouses is maintained at about LONELY? 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. These rip pr ren 
ing warehouses are found in nea eo 
all the important cities of the nation Many we 
Besides being canned, tomatoes TARR 
made into soups, purees, catsup 100-500; 
tomato juice. Thus, it may be s % ae 
that the libeled “love apple” ha thesets 
last come into its own and is equ ACQT 
at home in a soup, a stew or a sa ee 
a ‘Ge 
WHO IS THE FORGOTTEN MAN” SOM 
While the term “Forgotten Man” is Ang 
one of those jumping into promine! 5* -. 
during and after the 1932 presidential! Box 763, 3 
campaign, its use dates back muc! 
further. In 1883 William Grahan 
Sumner published a_ book entitled 
“The Forgotten Man and Other |! 
says” in which he defined the fo! 


gotten man as the man who “works 
and votes—generally he prays—but 
his chief business in life is to pay 
Ooi eo 
Albert National Park in the Belgian 


Congo, Africa, is said to be a natural- 
ist’s paradise. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


| Advertising is the great betdige . which 
sumer, seller and buyer together. With 
fve million —— ~ readin emer Pethender” this paper offers-a rare 
- by force. Have you ou anything to sell, 
ents 7 ‘ant help? Want a 
Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
ork ap a nice business at home, through the mails ” All you 
story, in the fewest words pestle a oe! yo a 
Pathfinder. Ask for classified adve: 
ddress: THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ‘c. 
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Profit. 
makes 5 glasses 
Minute 


No competition. 
jelly, 5 
Foods, 


SELLER. 100% 
plus water, sugar, 
Establish own business. 
Werdin, Los Angeles. _ 
MEN AND WOMEN to re 
or full time. If experienc 
thfinder, Washington, D. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


AL WORK FOR WOMEN up to $23 weekly 
your dresses free of any cost, representin 
n Frocks. No investment. No canvassing. Sen 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. HH-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


GROW_ MUSHROOMS 


EY IN MUSHROOMS! Start now, in cellar or 
get highest prices. Exclusive new process. 


igget better, quicker crops. We buy. Book free. Amer- 


epresent Pathfinder, 
so state Address 
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Mushroom Industries, Dept. 676, Toronto, Ont 
INSTRUCTION eh AP SEIS 
$ $175 MONTH. Work for “Uncle Sam.” Men- 


List jobs and 


ven. Try next examinations. , 
Franklin In- 


ilars Free. Write today sure 
Dept. N-14, Rochester, N. Y 


INVENTIONS 


YTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
ented Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


MALE HELP WANTED aie 


AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Suits to friends. No canvassing. 
day easy Experience unnecessary 
trating equipment, actual samples Free. Prog- 
iiloring, Dept. G-318, 500 Throop, Chicago 


NOVELTIES 


TEXAS SONG BOOK. 32 songs of the Old West. 
ial Souvenir Texas Centennial Exposition. 25 
cents postpaid. Stamps-Baxter Music Co Dallas, 


ck 





un 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


1TORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
ibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
> Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form 
Me are dangerous in patent matters. Free in- 
on on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & 
n Berman, 6964 Adams Building, Washing- 


) 
PERSONAL 


SOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
ictions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
ilars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
Florida 
LY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
eau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
photos. descriptions, introductions Free, many 
Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill 


LY? Join a national church organization, “sure 
1ave select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 
SOME? Write this reliable Club, established 
een years. Members everywhere, many wealthy. 
sting descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
rancisco, California. nS 
‘LY ? Personal service for particular people In- 
ration sent in plain sealed envelopes. American 
pondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, New 
City. 
SOME? 
y wealthy 
is City, Mo 
RRY RICH 
50c; 50-25c; 
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Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 


addresses, photos $1 00; 
Voxco, B-933-P, 


~ 200 Girls’ 
Ladies join free. 


ing words. World famous 
‘‘Inspiration,’’ Box 55, 


APPY? Receive consol 
thorities Send 10c, 


Haven, Conn 
ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 














etheart._Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver. Colo. 
2ESPONDENCE CLUB. Matrimonial. Confiden- 
Gentlemen $1., Ladies 25c. State age. John 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis 
SOME? Join select club Refined members 
ywhere Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
clyn, N. Y¥ 
Y PROSPERITY, HEALTH, HAPPINESS! Sim- 
plan Thousands successful Enclose stamp 
Bc 3. Bridgeport, Conn 
SALESMEN WANTED : iH 
TED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
wn products to Satisfied consumer Complete 
Largest company, established 1889. Big earn- 
No capital or experience needed Write for 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box G-1-PAT, Free- 
Tl 
TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND. Don’t 
be alarmed over delayed, overdue, un- 
naturally suppressed periods. A new dis- 


covery—-TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND 
is fastest acting, safest aid to married 
women. Acts without discomfort or in- 
convenience even in obstinate cases. Mrs 
J. K. writes: *‘2 periods overdue; relief 
Mrs. O. M. says: ‘‘Few doses worked 


ne day.’’ 

Don’t take chances! Get the best, quickest help 
wn. Pull treatment $1. C. O. D. 15c extra. Why pay 
e? Instant shipment in plain, sealed wrapper. Free 


log of eyo Articles. PO PRODUCTS 
CO., Dept. 74-AA, 6609 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 











AUGUST CALENDAR 





(Continued from page 16) 


moon on the second, last quarter on 
the ninth, new moon on the 16th, and 
first quarter on the 25th, 

In August the summer constellations 
are beginning their last stand. Some 
of the stars that have been prominent 
for weeks are slipping from sight in 
the west and many others are drop- 
ping from their prominent positions. 
The Big Dipper, which only recently 
commanded the northern half of the 
sky, has now dropped down in the 
northwest until the lower stars in the 
formation are on a level with Polaris. 
The northern crown has passed the 
meridian, big red Arcturus in Bootes 
is dipping deeper in the west, Coma 
Berenices has dropped so low it can 
now be made out only with difficulty, 
and the sickle in Leo Major has set. 

But, of course, as these stars and 
constellations pass on, others move in 
to take their places. As the Big Dip- 
per sinks on one side of Polaris, 
W-shaped Cassiopeia rises on the oth- 
er. Vega, the bright blue star in Lyra, 
is now crowding up close to the zenith. 
And as Spica, in Virgo, moves deeper 
into the southwest, red Antares, in 
Scorpio, reaches the meridian low in 
the south. East of Antares the con- 
stellation Sagittarius can now be seen, 
and farther east is Capricornus. Sag- 
ittarius has an unusual number of 
closely grouped stars. This is due to 
the fact that it lies in the center of 
our Milky Way galaxy, a vast system 
of billions of suns spinning around in 
its corner of space. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
FILMS DEVELOPED 
weight enlargements, all for 25c 
reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c 
Shop, Box J, St. Paul, Minnesota 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls Developed and Printed 
Colored enlargements, or two double professional en- 





Also 2 double 
Reprints, 3c 
Photo Art 


and printed 


co 


largements all for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality Moen Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis 








$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 

ed Enlargement, 25c Individual attention Quick 

service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 

weight, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Janesville, Wis 


ROLLS DEVELOPED —One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
enlargements and 8 brilliant print quality guar- 
anteed 25c. Electric Studios, 87 EauClaire, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2!2c. Enlargement coupon 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland _Heights, Ohio 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 


Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed print 





25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis 

ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two. profe 
sional enlargements 30c 100 reprints $1.00. De- 

pendable, RiverGrove aS as 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 

__ negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 

BETTY O’BRIEN’S FILM STUDIO, LaCrosse, Wisc 


Better pictures—8 prints 2 enlargements 25c 


TEACHERS WANTED 
TEACHERS REGISTER September Vacancies. As 
sociated Teachers’ Agency, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. : eke 
TEACHERS: Register now; many 
school vacancies being reported 
393. Wichita, Kansas 
WIND ELECTRIC PLANTS 
WINDCHARGER from old automobile gen- 
Dime brings complete plans and catalog 
Welders, etc LeJay Manufacturing, 1410 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Send 10c for photos and P.O. addresses 


MARRY RIC of rich and autiful women desiring 


marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888. Milwaukee, Wis. 





grade and high- 
Treweeke Assn., 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowed 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name, Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935. C.M.Ca 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if 





ter- 
Hay 


Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 


Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method NO matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥. N. Y. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Hardened Arteries - Stroke 


Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
pressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmiess vegetable 
preparation that has been used successfully 
in a great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 

NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 Insurance Exchange Bidg., Detrott, Mich 
Physicians please write 














Don’tsuffer 

with this ugly, 
scaly skin affliction. 
Peoriatex, the guaran- 
oh toed treatment, relieves the most 
Tronic cases, no matter how long 
afflicted Posttive relief guaranteed os 
money refyn ded. Write for free information. 


*t delay help you 
Phila., Pa. 


Psoriatex Lab..ine. “Depi.T T-2, Real Extate Trust Bide. 
djerto PILE SUFFERERS 


Private formula ointment used by the 
McCleary Sanitarium & Clinic of Excelsior 















Special 


Springs, Mo., in treating thousands of pa- 
tients can now be used in your own home. 
Large trial tube sent to any rectal sufferer 
for 10c to pay postage and packing. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
682-A Elms Bive., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


© DIABETIC? 


TREATMENT taken 
internally at home. Patients in- 
crease food, gain strength within a 
short time. Fice yourself from In 
jections. Write today. 

> [OR COME TO THE INSTITUTE] <i 


KAADT DIABETIC INSTITUTE 18325 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Maple A ave. 


‘Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
nd bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 


emazing results Endorsed by doctors 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 








FREE BooKLer 











Only $1.00 
The Greatest Dollar’s Worth You Can Buy 


52 Issues 



























































































































































































This Revelation 
Will Startle 


Men Past 40! 


But It May Bring Years 
of Comfort to Their Lives! 


AVE you lost much of your strength? Do 

you suffer from pains in back, and else- 
where? Are you forced to get up 2 to 10 
times at night? Are you a victim of nervous- 
ness, fatigue, dizziness, mental depression, 
chronic constipation, sciatica, so-called blad- 
der weakness? Many men past 40 often mis- 
take these ailments for symptoms of ap- 
proaching old age. They undergo prolonged 
tfeatments that frequently bring no relief, 
because they have failed to strike at the 
real trouble. 


Science has found that these ailments in men 
past 40 are often due to Prostate Gland con- 
gestion or enlargement. This tiny gland be- 
comes swollen and fails to function. Unless 
corrected it will likely grow worse. The result 
is often wretched old age or perhaps grave 
Surgery 


What This Treatment 
Really Means 


Now science has perfected an amazing home 
treatment used and endorsed by physicians 
and sanitariums. It goes directly to the 
urea of the prostate gland, relieving con- 
gestion, increasing circulation, toning and 
stimulating. Many users report relief almost 
overnight. Others say they actually felt 10 
years younger in 7 days. Not a drug—medi- 
cine—massage—diet——violet ray-——or exer- 
cise. It is a natural method. Any man can 
use it in the privacy of his own room. 


100,000 Men Have 
Found the Answer 


They have been shown the secret of better 
health and strength in keeping this tiny vital 
prostate gland active at the period in many 
men’s lives when it becomes congested or 
inflamed. 


FREE If You Act Now! 


The results of this new method are so startling that 
the manufacturer will let you test it on 7 days’ Free 
Trial. If it doesn’t bring immediate 
relief—if it doesn’t make you feel 
10 years younger in 7 days—it 
will cost you nothing. Mail the 
coupon for details and Free copy 
of “‘Why Many Men Are Old At 
40." It tells amazing facts that 
may prove priceless to you. No 
obligation 








If you live west of the Rockies, address The Electro 
Thermal Co., 500 Wm. Fox Building, Dept. 18-L, Los 
Angeles, Calif In Canada, address the Electro Ther- 
mal Co., Desk 18-L, 53 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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W. J. KIRK, President, 5 

i The Electro Thermal Co., | 
1804 West Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 

r] Send details of Free Trial and Free Copy of ] 

“Why Many Men Are Old at 40.’’ No cost or 

i obligation. r 
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LUCIDS 


Jones—How much did it cost you to 
see the opera? 

Dobby—$18. 

Jones—I didn’t know the tickets 
were So expensive. 

Dobby—They weren’t. It was my 
wife’s new hat that was expensive. 





Mr. Sloboy—Would you scream if I 
should kiss you? 

Miss Fairmaid—Of course. But I 
don’t suppose it would do any good 
because there is nobody home. 


Goober—Mrs. Fifer is always com- 
plaining that she has little to wear. 

Gunbusta—She must be telling the 
truth if what she wore to the ball last 
night was a sample. 


“IT can never find a thing about this 
house,” grumbled the husband. “I 
would certainly like to know where 
my hat is.” 

“So would I,” replied his wife sweet- 
ly. “You weren’t wearing it when 
you came home last night.” 


First Veteran—How are you feeling 
this morning, buddy? 

Second Ditto—Rotten. My right leg 
caused me great pain last night. 

First—I don’t see how that could 
happen. It is a wooden limb. 

Second—Well, there’s a knob on my 
head for proof. 


Holly (at a dance)—There seems to 
be something familiar in the way you 
put your arm about my waist. 

Wood—tThere ought to be. I was 
your first husband. 


Mrs. Finch—Oh, come now, you 
shouldn’t say birds are a nuisance. 
Most of their diet is worms and in- 
sects. 

Mr. Gardner—I am glad you told me 
that. It is some consolation to know 
they eat my berries and fruit merely 
for dessert. 


Fibber—I always consider truth as 
elastic. 

Seezal—Yes; but if you aren’t care- 
ful it is likely to fly back and hit you. 


Mrs. Fuddel—William, you haven’t 
kissed me for three whole days. 

Prof. Fuddle (absently)—You don’t 
say! Then whom have I been kissing? 


, 


Mrs. Jawish—John, the lecturer at 
our club this afternoon said that in 
the South Sea islands wives are sold 
for $20! How disgraceful! 

John J.—Yes, that is a lot of money, 
but if they are good humored, good 
looking and good workers they may 
be bargains at that. 





Cornelia—Did you hear about Miss 
Portia, the lawyer, having a case con- 
tinued so she could get married? 

Clarissa—Yes; she said she could 





band. 


Farmer’ Flintstone—Couldn’t \ 
get any of them WPA fellers fer hi: 


hands? 


Farmer Fumblegate — Naw: 
when they told me how much | 
made just leanin’ on their shoy: 
got a job myself. 


Mr. Naggby—You used to say 
wouldn’t marry the best man i: 


world. 


Mrs. Naggby—Well, no one car 
I didn’t keep my word. 





Himber—They tell me you are the m 


popular person in the neighborhood. 


do you do it? 


Poo—lIt was easy. 
I started a rumor that I played the 
phone when I got lonesome. 


Lester—When did you first r¢ 
that you were in love with me? 

Lulu—When 
made me mad to hear people call 
ugly and brainless. 


Miss Urbane—Why does that 
always want to roost on that mail 
Rube Barbe—She’s 
guess. She was hatched from 
order egg that came by parcel p: 


Sellmore—But surely you are 
going to let your husband’s insu 
lapse after all this time? 

Mrs. Donnick—Illl 
paid on it for nine years and | 
had no luck yet. 


Beezup—Do you agree with the 
ory that a man and his wife eventu 
get so they think of the same thi 

Benedict—Certainly. 
now my wife is thinking of the th 
she is going to say to me for 
home late—and so am 


Ruth—Don’t you wish we had li 
in the romantic days of old 
gallant knights could have made 


to us? 


Dorothy—No, dear; 
believe sitting on an iron knee or ! 
ing my head on a metal chest w 
have appealed to me at all. 


Stranger—Have you lived in Bi 


ville long? 


Native—Have 
Why, mister, you won’t believe it 
[ lived here when there wasn’t a sin 
gas station in town. 


When I moved t 


discovered 


Li 


lo 


get a judgment any time but didn’ 


want to take any chances on hus 
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